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BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ovr likeness is from a bust by a distinguished 
artist, and is believed to be a very accurate 
representation of the original. It will be seen 
that the organization is, in many respects, strungly 
marked. 

The first condition to which we call the reader’s 
attention is that of the body, which is full, plump, 
and stout. Gen. Butler is broadly built He has 
a capacious chest with large lungs; an excellent 
digestion, equal to every reasonable requirement ; 
and active circulation, and good health; while 
the quality of his organization, if not fine and 
exquisite, is very tough. The hair is fine, the 
skin has a healthy hue, the muscular system is 
dense and compact. There is no adipose matter, 
and yet there is sufficient vitality to supply the 
large brain, which is in almost constant action. 
Though not nervous, fidgety, or specially excit- 
able, he is always ready for action, and is not 
indolent or lazy. There is great executiveness 
indicated by the breadth of brain between the 
ears and the heavy base, including the perceptive 
faeulties and the social group. 
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PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER. 





Firmness is one of the largest organs in the top- 
head, and Gen. Butler has “a will ef his own,” 
and executiveness enough to carry out that will. 
The whole contour of head, face, and body in- 
dicates to the most casual observer the presence 
of power.- See how prominently developed are 
the different organs in view! See how high the 
head is in the crown, and how pointed at Com- 





parison, Locality, and Individuality! Vulgarly 





speaking, the “ bumps’’ stand out conspicuously 
in this head. Then observe the prominence of 
the more distinguishing pbysiognomieal signs. 
Look at that strongly marked Roman nose with 
its large nostrils, its clearly defined outline; at 
the prominent and well-cut chin; at the lines 
below and at the sides of the nose; at the full 
and prominent eye, which seems to be pressed 
out by the brain from behind ; at the large neck, 
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through which arteries, veins, and breathing 
apparatus discharge their functions, and you have 
a general outline of the man. The framework is 
sufficient for the machinery, and each pulley, 
wheel, and lever is fitted to its place. There is 
no jarring and little friction here, but great 
strength and harmony in the whole. 

It is evident from the prominent development 
of both head and face, that the mind has been 
steadily and continually exercised, and that these 
organs have grown by use. Had he lived an idle 
or inactive life, there would have been more 
smoothness and roundness of head and face; 
whereas, now we observe certain organs standing 
out conspicuously, indicating that they have been 
developed by use. 


We should infer that this is the head of a self- 


made man, and not of a person who has been 
born to fame and fortune or brought up in the 
lap of luxury; that at an early period he must 
have been thrown upon his own resources, and 
by his own exertion have developed those quali- 
ties which give him self-reliance, decision, execu- 
tiveness, strength of character and propelling 
power. 

We do not observe in this organization those 
qualities which would give great deference to the 
opinions of others, nor do we find great humility 
or devotion. Kindness is indicated by active 
rather than large Benevolence, and we should 
expect to find in him a fair degree of sympathy, 
while at the same time he would look well after 
his own interests and the interests of those de- 
pendent upon him. It would be easy for him to 
say “ yes” to oblige and confer a favor on another, 
but if the circumstances required it, it would be 
quite as easy for him to say “ no,” and hold to it. 
There is something of the Andrew Jackson in 
him, and his way of helping others would be to 
put them in a way to help themselves, nor would 
he encourage pauperism under any circumstances, 

As a reasoner he would keep to the facts, which 
an excellent memory enables him to retain in their 
order, and all his inferences would be analogical 
rather than abstract. Nor would he be easily 
misled by fallacious reasoning. 

Being a great observer, and curious to look 
into new subjects, he would be likely to investi- 
gate questions relating to the common affairs of 
life as well as to study the natural sciences, while 
he would leave high philosophy and theology in 
the keeping of those whose professions relate to 
those subjects. 

Ile is emphatically a man of the world, and his 
sphere is on the middle plane, between the high 
and the low. He would not be content to live in 
the passions alone, nor is he so exalted in his 
nature as to feel at home in the highest spheres 
of imagination and sentiment. He lives in his 
appetite, his affections, his intellect, his ambition, 
and in his propelling powers, rather than in the 
poetical, ideal, or spiritual. His is an organiza- 
tion adapted to real work. In times of peace it 
would find employment in new projects and 
enterprises, such as a railway, a shipping interest, 
or a manufacturing company ; in discussing ques- 
tions and settling disputes, in politics or legisla- 
tion ; or in any place where energy, perseverance, 
executiveness, and force of character are ~e- 
quired. 





Gen. Butler has great tenacity and love of life, * 


and the recuperative functions are very strong. 
Should he become ill, he would rally more quiekly 
than most men. Amativeness is also large, as 
indicated by the prominent chin and the large 
cerebellum, and he is well adapted to social life. 

There is great versatility of talent indicated, 
and the mind will go quickly from one subject to 
another without being disturbed thereby. He 
has Cautiousness and Secretiveness enough to 
give policy, management, and restraint, and he 
would know how to take advantage of circum- 
stances, and if necessary to set a trap, and would 
be very careful not to get his own foot into it. 

The crown of his head is high and full, Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Approbativeness being 
prominent. Conscientiousness is not wanting, 
but it is not so large as to make him feel very 
penitent, nor to beg pardon in advance of giving 
offense. He would be reasonably careful to do 
that whieh his judgment approves, and then hold 
steadily to it. 

He would manifest more originality than imita- 
tion, and is not wanting in mechanical talent, but 
like most New Englanders could readily tarn his 
hand to almost anything the occasion may require. 
He has more Sublimity and love for the grand 
and sublime in nature as well as for the useful, 
than for the ornamental. He has also great 
Human Nature, and is an excellent judge of 
character. His powers of observation are really ex- 
traordinary ; nothing, indeed, which comes within 
the range of his vision escapes him. 

He is a sharp, critical reasoner, a good writer, 
and a very forcible speaker ; and has more love 
for oratory than for art, and is more fond of music 
than capable of making it. 

Altogether his is an organization adapted to 
emergencies, and there is enough of the gladiator 
in him to overcome all obstacles or difficulties, be 
they mental or physical; and he would rather 
travel a road which has variety and. dangers in 
it than one which is safe, flat, and monotonous. 
He would rather lead than follow, is more inclined 
to be captain than captain’s mate, and would 
become very impatient under restraint. He could 
not submit to authority if it were not kindly and 
wisely exercised. With more faith, spirituality, 
and devotion, and with a skylight to his mind, as 
it were, he would attract those whom he may now, 
through his strong executive nature, repel. Still 
his strong affections and genial human nature 
will enable him to surround himself with genial 
spirits, and he will never live alone. 

This is, all things considered, one of the most 
distinctly marked characters which has come un- 
der our observation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


Bensamty Frankuww Burier was born in Deer- 
field, New Hampshire, Nov. 5th, 1818. His father 
was a soldier under General Jackson at New 
Orleans. The boy had also martial aspirations, 
and wanted to study at West Point. His pious 
mother sent him instead to Waterville College, in 
Maine. He worked his way through college, sup- 
porting himself by teaching ; left college in debt 
and with broken health ; regained the last by a 
cruise to Labrador, and in his twentieth year 





entered a law office in Lowell, and at the same 
time joined the City Guard, a company of that 
Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts militia which 
made afterward the famous and bloody march 
through Baltimore. 

MILITIA SERVICE. 

That he was a noted lawyer is generally known, 
but few are aware that he was also an enthusi- 
astic militia-man, and served in every grade, from 
private to brigadier-general, in the Massachusetts 
citizen soldiery. ; 


“ For many years,” Mr. Parton says, “the drills, 
parades, and annual encampings of his regiment 
were the only recreation for which he would find 
leisure—much to the wonder of his professional 
friends, who were wont, in the old, peaceful times, 
to banter him severely upon what seemed to them 
a rather ridiculous foible. ‘Whata fool you are,’ 
they would say, ‘ to spend so munch time in march- 
ing around town in soldier-clothes.’ ”* 

Events have proved that those who neglected 
these things were the fools rather than he. 

CHARACTER AS A LAWYER. 

As a lawyer he is thus characterized by his 
biographer : 

“In some important particulars General Butler 
surpassed all his cotemporaries at the New Eng- | 
land bar. His memory was such that he could 
retain the whole of the testimony of the very | 
longest trial without taking a note. His power | 
of labor seemed unlimited. In fertility of expe- 
dient and in the lightning quickness of his devices 
to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat his equal 
has seldom lived. To these gifts add a perse- 
verance that knew no discouragement, and never 
accepted defeat while one possibility of triumph 
remained,” 

SPECIAL TRAINING. 

~he special training which a lawyer in great | 

practice gets in the course of his profession, and 

which was the more valuable to him because of 

his singularly tenacious memory, had much to do 

in fitting him to cope with the difficulties which | 
afterward beset him as a military commander : 

“The famous scurvy case, for example, made 
him acquainted witi the entire range of sanitary 
science. A great bank case opened all the 
mysteries of finance ; a bridge case the whole art 
of bridge-building ; a railroad case, the law and 
usages of all railroads. A few years ago, when 
General Butler served as one of the examiners at 
West Point, he put a world of questions to the 
graduating class upon subjects connected with 
the military art, indicating unexpected specialties 
of knowledge in the questioner. ‘ But how did 
you know anything about that?’ his companions 
would ask. ‘Oh, 1 once had a case which obliged 
me to look into it.’ This answer was made s0 
often that it became the jocuiar custom of the 
committee, when any knotty point arose in con- 
versation, to ask General Butler whether he had 
not had a case involving it. The knowingness 
and direct manner of this Massachusetts lawyer 
left such an impression upon the mind of one of 
the class (the lamented General George G. Strong), 
that he sought service under Lim in the war five 
years after. This curious specialty of informa- 
tion, particularly his intimate know ige of ships, 
banks, sanitary science an neer- 
ing, was of the utmost value to him and to the 
country at a later day.” 

POLITICS. 

In politics General Butler was a sturdy, un- 
flinching democrat in a popular minority in his 
State ; and rather liking, we suspect, that attitude 
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of opposition which gave full scope to his native 
pugnacity. He was, as everybody remembers, a 
member of the Charleston Convention ; but few 
remember that in that body Butler stood alone, 
dissenting from both branches of his party. At 
the adjourned meeting in Baltimore, General But- 
ler finally joined himself to the Breckinridge fac- 
tion, believing, Mr. Parton tells us, that Mr. 
Breckinridge was then honestly a Union man. 
THE GENERAL AND HIS SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 

In December, 1860, after the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, Butler went to Washington, where he 
had many and serious conversations with his 
“ Southern brethren.’’ They were determined on 
secession, and asked him to go with them. There 
was room in the South, they said, for such as he. 
He told them the North would fight against seces- 
sion, and they laughed at him ; they told him the 
North would starve if it resisted, and he laughed 
at them. He told them: “If the South fights, 
there is an end of slavery,” and they laughed 
again. They asked him “if he would fight in 
such a cause,” and he replied “ most certainly.” 
When the South Carolina “ ambassadors” came 
to Washington, Butler proposed to the Attorney- 
General to try them for treason. 

“ General Butler said to the Attorney-General : 
‘ You say that the government can not use its army 
and navy to coerce South Carolina in South Caro- 
lina. Very well. Ido not agree with you ; but 
let the proposition be granted. Now, secession 
is either a right or it is treason. If it is a right, 
the sooner we know it the better. If it is treason, 
then the presenting of the ordinance of secession 
is an overt act of treason. These men are coming 
to the White House to present the ordinance to 
the President. Admit them. Let them present 
the ordinance. Let the President say to them: 
“Gentlemen, you go hence in the custody of a 
marshal of the United States, as prisoners of 
state, charged with treason against your country.” 
Summon a grand jury here in Washington. Indict 
the commissioners. Ifany of your officers are 
backward in acting, you have the appointing 
power ; replace them with men who feel as men 
should at a time like this. Try the commission- 
ers before the Supreme Court, with all the im- 
posing forms and stately ceremonial which marked 
the trial of Aaron Burr. I have some reputation 
at home as a criminal lawyer, and will stay here 
to help the district attorney through the trial 
without fee or reward. If they are convicted, 
execute the sentence. If they are acquitted, you 
will have done something toward leaving a clear 
path for the incoming Administration. Time will 
have been gained; but the great advantage will 
be, that both sides will pause to watch this high 
and dignified proceeding; the passions of men 
will cool; the great points at issue will become 
clear to all parties ; the mind of the country will 
be active while passion and prejudice are allayed. 
Meanwhile, if you can not use your army and 
navy in Charleston harbor, you can certainly 
employ them in keeping order here.’” 

This was advice sound to the core and worthy 
of a great lawyer, and of an American who com- 
prehended thoroughly the meaning of lawful 
liberty. Of course it was not heeded. The 
“ commissioners ”’ or ambassadors heard of it. 

“Why, you would not hang us ?” said Mr. Orr, 
one of them, to Butler. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, “not unleas you were 
found guilty.” 4 

“He had one last, long interview with the 
Southern leaders, at which the whole subject was 

hours he reasoned 
demonstrating the folly of their course, 
them of final and disastrous failure. 





conversation was friendly, though warm and earn- 
est on both sides. He left them no room to 
doubt that he took sides with his country, and 
that all he had and all he was should be freely 
risked in that country’s cause. Late at night they 
separated, to know one another no more except 
as mortal foes. 

“The next morning General Butler went to 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, an old acquaint- 
ance, ery © long a political opponent, and told 
him that the Southern leaders meant war, and 
urged him to join in advising the Governor of 
their State to prepare the militia of Massachusetts 
for taking the field.” 

PREPARING FOR WAR. 

He went himself to Governor Andrew, and ad- 
vised him to put the militia of his State on a war 
footing, sending away all who were unwilling to 
leave the State, and supplying their places. Also, 
he urged him to have twenty thousand overcoats 
made ; to this there was opposition, but Governor 
Andrew was equal to the emergency ; he ordered 
the coats, and “the last stitches in the last hun- 
dred of them were performed while the men stood 
drawn up on the Common waiting to strap them 
to their knapsacks before getting into the cars 
for Washington.” : 

“« CONTRABANDS.”’ 

General Butler was appointed a brigadier of 
volunteers, and made his famous march into 
Maryland, which is yet fresh in the memory of 
the people. He was soon after commissioned as 
major-general, and given the command of Fort- 
ress Monroe. It was while there that he sug- 
gested a solution of the slavery question, by pro- 
nouneing the negroes contraband of war, since 
which they have been known as “ contrabands.” 

The battle of Great Bethel for a while injured 
him in the esteem of the nation ; but that blunder 
was occasioned mostly by the inexperience of 
raw troops, confused by too complicated a move- 
ment. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPEDITION. 

The origin of the expedition for the capture of 
New Orleans is thus narrated by Mr. Parton: 

“One day (about January 10th), toward the 
close of a long conference between the General 
and the Secretary, Mr. Stanton suddenly asked : 

“Why can’t New Orleans be taken ?’ 

“The question thrilled General Butler to the 
marrow. 

“ «Tt can!’ he replied. 

“The Secretary told him to prepare a pro- 
gramme; and for the third time the General 
dashed at the charts and books. General Mc- 
Clellan, too, was requested to present an opinion 
upon the feasibility of the enterprise. He re- 
ported that the capture of New Orleans would 
require an army of fifty thousand men, and no 
such number eould be spared. Even Texas, he 
thought, should be given up for the present.” 


But General Butler and the Navy Department 
thought differently ; and at last they triumphed, 
Butler having talked New Orleans to the Cabinet 
and the President till they were convinced. 

Ship Island was the rendezvous and dépot ; not 
a promising spot. 

“Tt was observed that the first aspect of this 


island struck death to the ye ny arriving 
troops. They faintly strove to c their spirits 
with jocular allusions to the garden of Eden and 
to Coney Island; and one of General Phelps’ 
men, on monn over the ship’s side upon 
desolate scene of his future home, raised a dolefal 
laugh by exclaiming, in the language of Watts : 
“* Lord, what a wretched 
Which yields us no cappues es 





This was at last exchanged for New Orleans, 
with which place the name of General Butler will 
be hereafter as inseparably connected as that of 
General Jackson. 


’ HIS ADMINISTRATION. 

Of General Butler’s administration in New 
Orleans we can only say here that it seems to 
have been honorable, upright, and just. He was 
strict and severe, perhaps—and strictness and 
severity were called for—but neither cruel nor 
revengeful. The rebels very naturally hated 
him, but the loyal people respected and loved 
him. Those who wish to see a detailed account 
of his doings, about which there is naturally great 
interest felt, are referred to Mr. Parton’s book 
already quoted. We have room for only the fol- 
lowing anecdotes, which illustrate the General’s 
straightforward but somewhat humorous way of 
managing the refractory “ secesh.” 


THE ‘‘SECESH’’ PREACHER. 

The Rev. ‘Dr. Leacock, a secession preacher, 
called upon the General to remonstrate against 
his order requiring certain parties to take the 
oath of allegiance: 

“ General,” said Dr. Leacock, “ your insisting 
upon the taking of the oath of allegiance is caus- 
ing half of my church-members to perjure them- 
selves.” 

“Well,” replied the General, “if that is the 
result of pn nine years’ preaching, if your 
people will commit perjury so freely, the sooner 
you leave your pulpit the better.” 


THE MAYOR AND THE MOB. 

On the occasion of a visit of the refractory 
mayor to headquarters, there was a turbulent 
assemblage in the streets. Mr. Parton says: 

“The mayor and his party hud not been long 
in the presence of General Butler, when an aid- 
de-camp rushed in and said : 

“«General Williams orders me to say that he 
fears he will not be able to control the mob.’ 

“General Butler, in his serenest manner, re- 

lied : 

" “*Give my compliments to General Williams, 
and tell him, if he finds he can not control the mob, 
to open upon them with artillery.’ 

“The mayor and friends sprang to their 
feet in consternation. 

“Don’t do that, 
mayor. 

**Why not, gentlemen?’ said the General. 
‘The mob must be controlled. We can’t have a 
disturbance in the street.’ 

“¢Shall I go out and speak to the people?’ 
asked the mayor. ° 5 

“* Anything you please, gentlemen,’ replied 
General Butler. ‘I only insist that order be 
maintained in the public streets.’ 

“The mayor and other gentlemen addressed 
the crowd ; and as their remarks were enforced 
by the rumor of General Butler’s order, there was 
a temporary lull in the storm. The crowd re- 
mained, however, vast, fierce, and sullen.” 


OFFICE STRATEGY. 


“The office was a large room, furnished with 
little more than a long table and a few chairs. 


meral!’ exclaimed the 


applicant or an informer. The General — 
business by placing his pistol upon the table 
within easy reach. After the detection of two or 
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believe was an achievement of the General’s own 
genius. Some of his Creole visitors and some of 
the Israelitish money-changers who came to him 
were addicted to the use of garlic—a fact which 
did not render a close confidential interview with 
them so desirable as a conference from a point 
more remote. Consequently, the chair provided 
for the use of such persons was tied by the leg to 
the leg of the table, so that it could not be drawn 
very near the oue occupied by the General. The 
anxious petitioner, not observing the cord, was 
likely to open the conference by throwing the 
chair over. Others. who succeeded in seating 





themselves without this embarrassing ca‘astropbe, 
found all their atiemp:s to edge up confidentially 
to the General’s ear unavailing. This invention 
saved the General from the fumes of garlic, and | 
compelled the visitor to speak loud enough for 
the reporter to hear him.” 

THE GENERAL US. THE SURGEON. 

When the yellow-fever season came on, some of 
the army officers began to seek furloughs. Not 
all of them got off as cheaply as the lieutenant | 
of whom the following story is told : 

“ Enter, a bluff, rosy lieutenant, the picture of | 
robust health, bearing in his hand a doctor’s cer- 
tificate, which declared that the lieutenant could 
not live thirty days longer in such a climate as 
that of Louisiana. The General looked at the 
man in some amazement. 

“* You see, General,’ said the lieutenant, ‘ that 
the surgeon of my regiment says I can’t live thirty 
days in New Orleans.’ 

“** Do you think so ?” asked the General, looking 
him steadily in the face. 

“* Well, General,’ replied the officer, with a 
manifest abatement of confidence in his cause, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if the surgeon is right.’ 

“*I propose to try the experiment,’ said the 
General. ‘J think you'll live. But if I should 
eS wrong, I'll ask the surgeon’s pardon. If 

is wrong, he shall apologize to me.’”’ 
HIS NEW COMMAND. 

General Butler is now in command of the 
Department of North Carolina, which includes 
Fortress Monroe and a portion of Virginia, and is | 
probably destined to play an important part in 
the campaign now about to open. We can safely 
predict that he will not be found wanting in 
either enterprise, energy pluck, or administrative 
ability ; and that he will accomplish what he 
undertakes, if its accomplishment be possible. 
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Counsets to Yours.—Let youth ever remem- 
ber that the journey of life presents few if any 
obstacles in its path which faith and perseverance 
will not overcome. 

No talents, however great, will be of much 
value to their possessor without careful using ; 
many a youth has failed of being any benefit to 
himself or others, solely because he made no ef- 
fort to improve the talents God had given him, 
and others have ruined themselves by too great 
efforts ; while a third class, possessing talents that 
might have enabled them to be become blessings 
to others, have turned their course downward, 
and by drinking, smoking, gambling, and licen- 
tiousness or self-abuse have sunk in everlasting 
night. Youthful reader, remember that it is in 
your power to belong to either of these classes, 
and on yourself rests the happiness or misery 
consequent upon the decision you make. 


Great talent renders a man famous, great mer- 
it procures respect, great learning esteem, but 





good breeding alone insures love and affection. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE HAND, 


ANATOMICALLY, PHYSIOLOGICALLY, AND 
PHYSIOGNOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


With the hand we d d, we ise, we call, dis- 
miss, threaten, entreat, supplicate, deny, refuse, interro- 
gate, admire, reckon, confess, repent; express fear, ex- 
press shame, express doubt; we insiruct, command, unite, 
encourage, swear, testify. ace se, conde wn, aequit, insult, 
—- defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, bless, abuse, ridi- 
cule, le, r 
plain, afflict, discomfort, discou 








cation that keep pace with the tongue.— Montaigne. 


We all realize that the hand is a very useful | 


It guides the pen of the writer, the | 
| and constitutes with them the outer division of 


| thehand. The inner one (5) bears the ring finger 


member. 
pencil of the artist, the tool of the mechanic, the 
implement of the farmer. It feeds, clothes, and 
adorns us. It is the brain’s ‘‘ chief of staff’’— 
the mind’s most useful and most honored serv- 
ant. We feel what a terrible thing it is to lose 
it, as so many of our brave soldiers have done, in 
battle. But we do not realize what a wonderful 
piece of mechanism it is — how beautifully 


Fie. 1—Hanp anp Forzarm. 


formed, how perfectly co-related with every other 
part of the body and with the brain, and how 


| expressive of character and of feeling ; and it is 
| in order that we may do so that we propose to 


give it our special attention at this time. 
STRUCTURE OF THE HAND. 

There is a general resemblance between the 
hand and the foot; but there is this grand char- 
acteristic which distinguishes it from the lower 
mem ber—its first digit (or thumb) stands out apart 
from the others, and is movable independently of 
them, so as to be more or less completely op- 
posed to them. Quadrupeds, then, have no 

hands. In the monkey 

tribe the thumb is pre- 

sent, and is separate 

and movable on each 

of the four limbs, and 

these animals are 

therefore called quad- 

rumanous or four-hand- 

ed. Man, having the 

. movable thumb on 

4 each of the two upper 

Fic). 2.—The Hand and its limbs only, is dimanous 
Cyanectons. or two-handed; and 

this peculiarity gives a name to the class in which 
naturalists have placed him alone—the bimanous. 

The hand is the executive and essential part 
of the upper limb, without which the limb 
would be almost useless. The whole, therefore, 
is constructed with reference to its connection 
with the hand, and in such a manner as to give 





d, exalt, regale, gladden, com- | 
, astonish. exclaim, in- | 
dicate silence, and what not. with a variety and multipli- | 
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it play and strength. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the 

bony framework of the hand and arm and their 
connections with each other and with the body. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 3) shows how 

the bones of the hand are arranged in three di- 

visions. Thus the upper row of carpal or wrist 

bones (3, 4, 5) consists 

practically of three 

bones, the fourth (6) 

being much smaller 

than the others, and 

rather an appendage to 

one of them than a dis- 

tinct constituent of the 

wrist. The outer of 

these carpal bones (3) 

bears the thumb and 

the fore-finger (I and II) 


and the little finger (IV and V) and constitutes 
the inner division of the hand; and the middle 
one (4) bears the middle finger (III) and forms 
the middle division of the hand. The diagram 
shows, too, that the two outer bones (3 and 4) 
with the two outer divisions of the hand are 
connected with the radius (1), while the inner 
bone (5) only with the inner division of the 
hand is connected with the ulna (2). 
MANUAL MOVEMENTS. 


The hand is wonderfully mobile and fexible. 
The fingers and thumb are particularly varied 
and free in their movements, which take place 
with singular facility and rapidity. We can 
bend them quite down to the palm, and can turn 
them back beyond the straight line ; we can sep- 
arate them to a considerable extent and we can 
bring them together with some force. To give 
the reader an idea of some of the muscles con- 
cerned in executing thesesmovements, we quote 
from an excellent little anatomical treatise* now 
before us, the following interesting passages 
with the accompanying illustrations : 
oe “The wrist and hand are 

We y bent forward upon the forearm 

by 3 muscles (a, B, ©, fig. 4). 

ese all pass downward from 
the inner side of the lower end 
of the armbone. The outer 
and inner ones (A and c) are 
connected, by tendons, with 
the wrist-bones ; and the ten- 
don of the middle one (s) runs 
over the wrist and becomes 


called the ‘ palmar 

’ It is very strong, and 

is connected below with the 
bones, 
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‘¢ Beneath these three muscles which bend the 
wrist and strengthen the lies another set of 
muscles (A, 8, fig. 5) which bend the thumb and 
fingers ‘They pass from the bones of the fore- 
arm, and end in long tendons or ‘ leaders’ which 
run over the wrist and palm and along the fin- 
gers and are firmly connected with the last pha- 
janges of the fingers. They lie close to the 

bones in their whole course, 
and are held in their places 
by sinewy cross bands and 
sheaths which are seen both 
at the wrist and in the fin- 
gers, in fig. 4. 

Fig. 6 represents the mus- 
cles on the back of the fore- 
arm. The tendons pass from 
them and run, some to the 
wrist, and extend or bend 
backward the wrist upon the 
forearm, some to the thumb, 
and extend the several joints 
of the thumb ; and others run 
to the back of the fingers. 
These leaders lie nearer to the 
skin than do those on the 
palmar aspect; and most of 
those which go to the thumb 
and fingers may be distin- 
apes through the skin. 

e short muscles (A, a) situ- 
ated upon and between the 
metacarpal bones pass from 
them to the sides of the fin- 

‘ gers; some of these serve to 
spread the fingers out from 
one another, while others 
have the effect of drawing 

Fre, 5.—Muscles and them together. There are 
Tendons of Hand. several such smal] muscles on 
both surfaces of the hand, but I must not de- 
tain you by a description of them ; and there are 
other little muscles passing from the flexor ten- 
dons to the phalanges, which have been called 
ict , from their assistance in performing the 
TN short, quick motions of the 
fingers, and from their being, 
accordingly called into action 
in playing on the violin and 

other musical instruments.”’ 


WHY THE FINGERS ARE OF DIF- 
FERENT LENGTHS. 


‘- Have you ever wondered 
what advantage is gained by 
the fingers and thumb all dif- 
fering from one another in 
length ; or don’t you take the 
trouble to reflect on little 
matters of this sort? If you 
have, I would ask you now to 
remark that there is, in the 
several fingers, a relation be- 
tween their shortness, their 

tion near the edge of the 

and, and the amount of mo- 

bility of their metacarpal 

bones u the wrist. Thus 

the finger which is in the 

middle of the hand is the 

\ longest, and its metacarpal is 

the most fixed. The fore- 

finger is not quite so long ; 

Fie. 6.—Muscles and 22d its m is rather 

Tendons on Back of less immovable. The ring- 

Forearm and Hand. finger comes next in shortness 

and in the mobility of its metacarpal. Then the 

little finger; and the thumb which is much shorter 

than any other has also its metacarpal much 
more movable.’’ 

HOW WE HOLD A BALL. 

“Observe, further, that, when the fingers and 
thumb are separated from”one , and then 
bent, the middle knuckle-bone remains station- 
ary, but the others are advanced a little forward, 
each to an extent proportionate to its mobility 





upon the wrist, and to the shortness of the fin- 
ger. The fore-finger is, by this means, advanced 
a little, the ring and the little fingers more, and 
the thumb most of all. And the result is, that 
the tips of the fingers and the thumb come all to 
a level, and form, with the palm, a great hollow 
in which we can grasp any substance, a cricket- 
ball, for instance, and hold it very firmly. The 
length of the several fingers and the thumb is, 
therefore, just so regulated, in relation to their 
mobility upon the wrist, as to give us this power. 
‘You may ob- 

serve, also, that 

when the fingers 


space between the 
thumb and the 


fore-finger is con- | 
siderably greater | 
than either of the | 


spaces between the 
other fingers. -- 
Then, by a slight 
movement, the 


position in front 
of, or opposite to, 
the fingers; and 


in grasping any | 


Fic. T.—Holding a Ball. sy bstance it has to 
antagonize the pressu.e exerted by all the fingers. 
Hence it needs to be much stronger than they 
are, and to be wielded by more numerous and 
more powerful muscles. The fore-finger has the 
greatest range of independent movement. Hence 
it is used to point with, and is called the * Index’ 
or ‘ Indicator’ finger.’’ 

THE RING FINGER. 

The ring finger has less independent movement 
than either of the others. It can not be bent or 
straightened much without being accompanied 
by one or both those next to it. This is partly 
because the extensor tendon is connected, by 
means of a band of fibers, with the tendon on ei- 
ther side. You may discern these connecting 
bands working up and down under the skin of 
the back of the hand when you move the fingers 
to and fro. They are represented in fig. 6. The 
ring finger is therefore always more or less pro- 
tected by the other fingers ; and it owes to this cir- 
cumstance a comparative immunity from injury, 
as well, probably, as the privilege of being espe- 
cially selected to bear the ring in marriage. The 
left hand is chosen for a similar reason ; a ring 
placed upon it being less likely to be damaged 
than it would be upon the right hand. 

THE NalILs. 

The nails are extensions of the cuticle or false 
skin. They are formed of compressed scales or 
plates matted together and are continually being 
shed or rubbed off on the outside and supplied 
on the inside from the layer below, called rete 
mucosum. 


“Thus the addition from the rete--in other 
words the growth of the nail—takes place at the 
hinder edge and at the under surface. In conse- 


quence of the addition from behind the nail is in- 


creased in length and is pushed forward ; and as 
it advances forward it receives accessions from 
beneath, which increase in thickness and strength. 
Unless they be cut, or worn down, the nails grow 
to an indefinite length ; and when they extend 
beyond the tips of the fingers, their are 
bent in toward each other, and they me 
ccrved like claws. This tendency to a convex 
form is ER H ~, oA ho not yey 
supported by the pulps ngers. For in- 
dade, wie persons become emaciated, the 
pulps of the fingers usually participate in the 








— wasting, and the nails become curved. 
ence this shape of the nails has been regarded 
as an indication of consumption. You will un- 
derstand, however, from what I have said, that it 
is not really a symptom of any one particular 
disease. It simply indicates that, from some cause 
or other, the nutrition of the body is not prop- 
erly maintained 

“The Dervishes in some parts of Asia allow 
the thumb-nail to grow long, and then pare it to 
a point, so as to be able to write with it. Dr. 
Wolff. the Eastern traveler, has told me that he 
has repeatedly +eer this done. and that he has in 


| his possession manuscripts written in this way.” 


andthe thumbare | 
spread out, the | 


WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED ? 

This is a question to which no perfectly satis- 
factory answer has yet been given. The anato- 
mist finds no reason in its structure for the pref- 
erence usually given to the right hand. There is, 
it is true, a slight difference discernible in the dis- 


| position within the chest between the blood-ves- 


sels which supply the right arm and those which 


| supply the left. This is quite insufficient, how- 
thumb takes up a | 


ever, to account for the disparity between the two 
limbs ; besides, the same disposition of the blood- 
vessels exists in left-handed persons as in otbers. 

Is the superiority of the right hand real and 
natural—that is, congenital? or is it merely ac- 
quired? We are inclined to the latter opinion, 
because all men are not right-handed, some being 
left-handed and some ambidextrous or both- 
handed ; and in all persons the left hand may be 
trained to as great expertness and strength as the 
right.* But though the superiority is acquired, 
there may be a natural tendency to acquire this 
superiority, though we are able to find no cause 
for it. 

PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HAND. 

The hand can not be offered as a complete sub- 
stitute for either the head or the face in the de- 
termination of character, but it is a ready aid in 
the study of those more important parts. A man 
does not think, reason, and invent because he 
has hands ; but his hands are the necessary result 
of an organization calculated to think, reason, 
and invent. The hand is a most admirable piece 
of work, and most admirably adjusted to the 
other parts of the limb and to the body; but 
without the sovereign mind, whose subject and 
servant it is, it would be useless. It is mind that 
makes man the lord of creation. 

Further, we can not fail to recognize and ad- 
mire the adaptation of the hand to the mind at all 
ages, and under various circumstances ; in its 
weakness and suppleness, and in its purposeless 
and playful movements in infancy and childhood ; 
in its gradually increasing strength and steadi- 
ness as the intellect ripens ; in the stiffness and 
shakiness of declining years ; in the iron grasp of 
the artisan ; in the light, delicate touch of the 
the lady ; in the twirlings, fumblings, and contor- 
tions of the idiot ; in the stealthy movements of 
the thief ; in the tremulousness of the drunkard ; 
in the open-handedness of the liberal man ; and 
in the close-fistedness of the niggard. 

Thus the hand becomes the organ of expression 
and an index of character. What would not the 





* In the tribe of ‘in “there were seven hundred 
chosen men left- 3 every one could sling stones at 
an hair breadth, and not miss.”—Judges xx. 16. When 
David was at Ziklag there came to him a company of men 

armed with bows, and could use the 
and shooting 
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nervous young gentleman in a morning call give 
to be quit of these tale-telling members ; or what 
would he do without a hat or a stick to amuse 
them ? 

How effective an auxiliary to the orator is a 
wave of the hand, or even the movement of a 
finger! Some men, indeed, seem to owe the effi- 
ciency of their declamation as much to the hand 
as the tongue. 

HANDS CLASSIFIED. 

In our article on “Faces’’ (in April number) 
we showed that the various forms of head and 
body may be naturally arranged in three grand 
classes, depending upon the predominance in 
each of one of the three systems of organs com- 
prising the physical man— 

1. The Motive or Mechanical System ; 

2. The Vital or Nutritive System : and 

8. The Mental or Nervous System ; 
and that to the first of these belongs the oblong 
face and tall bony figure ; to the second, the 
round face and plump body ; and to the third, 
the conical or pyriform face, and the slight, ele- 
gant person. 

Now it is a general law, governing the human 
form in common with the whole animal creation, 
that each part. corresponds with every other part 
and with the whole. It follows that hands are 
subject to the same classification as heads and 
faces. Accordingly we have— 

1. The Long Bony Hand ; 
2. The Short Fleshy Hand ; and 
8. The Small Slender Hand ; 
with the sub-classes formed by the various com- 
binations of these grand classes with each other. 
THE LONG HAND. 

The first of these (fig. 8) is connected with the 
predominance of the osseous and muscular sys- 
tems, the motive temperament, the oblong face, 
and the tall body, and indicates the physical and 
mental traits attributed to these conditions in the 
previous article already referred to. Julius 
. Caesar, Cromwell, Andrew Jackson, and Patrick 
Henry had hands of this form. 


Fre. 8.—Tue Lone Ianp. 


The lorg hand has a powerful grasp ; is adapted 
to work, and shows a love for it ; is distinguished 
for strength rather than for delicacy; strikes 
hard blows ; is not afraid of getting hurt; and 
has no tender scruples against hurting others if 
occasion require. If it give you the clasp of 
friendship or of love, you may depend upon it to 
make good to the utmost any promise that clasp 
implies. If it be lifted in menace, beware! It 
is true in its affections, terrible in its enmity. 
Whatever -its purpose, whether of love or of 
hate—whether a caress or a blow—it is not 
easily turned aside. It is better fitted to wield the 
sword than the pen or the pencil ; but if it write, 
it will be in astrong, compact, nervous style ; and 
if it can constrain its action within the limits of 
one of the fine arts, its pictures, statues, or music 





will have boldness and originality rather than 
delicacy and beauty of finish. The long hand is 
the hand of action and of power. 


YHE THICK HAND. 

The short, thick, or plump hand (fig. 9) con- 
trasis strongly with the foregoing. It is distin- 
guished for breadth and fullness rather than 
length. The palm is round and soft, the fingers 
plump and tapering, the veins, arteries, and ten- 
dons invisible, and the whole thick and heavy. 
It is found connected with a corresponding con- 
figuration of the other parts of the body—with 
the round face, the stout trunk, and the plump, 


Fic. 9.—Tue Tack Hann. 

tapering limbs. It indicates the vital tempera- 
ment and the mental organization associated 
therewith. Its grasp is soft, warm, and hearty, 
but it does not always mean so much as the grasp 
of the long hand. You can not, in all cases, 
quite so surely trust in the friendship or the love 
which it seems to betoken. It is lavish of 
caresses ; affects play rather than hard work ; 
loves its eace too well to be fond of giving deadly 
blows ; and is readily turned aside from its aims, 
especially where turning aside is easier than per- 
sistency in its straightforward course. Macaulay, 
Irving, Wirt, and Browning furnish examples of 
this kind of hand. 

It is better adapted to hold the pen than the 
sword, and may write with great fervor and 
brilliancy, but its style will not often be charac- 
terized by either great strength or originality. 
The short thick hand is the hand of vivacity and 
versatility. 

THE SMALL SLENDER HAND 

This hand (fig. 10) accompanies and indicates 

the predominance of the nervous system and the 


| mental temperament ; and is found conjoined with 
| the conical or pyriform face, the expressive fea- 


tures, and the slight and often graceful form pro- 
perly attributed to that constitutional condition. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has a hand of this sort, as 
had Joseph C. Neal, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Osgood, 
and the greater number of poets, artists, and 
literary persons. 

This hand is not adapted to heavy labor, but 
can handle the light tools of the finer mechanic 
arts with great delicacy of touch and extraordi- 
nary skill. In its typical development it is par- 
ticularly adapted to the pen and pencil. It is the 
literary, and especially the poetic and the artistic 
hand ; and as it approximates in form to one or 
the other of the foregoing classes, so will the 
character of its productions be modified. It has 
a friendly grasp for a few, and a tender loving 
clasp for one. It is somewhat exclusive and aris- 
tocratic, and, if possible, avoids getting soiled. 

Hands might be further distinguished as hard 
and soft, coarse and fine, cold and warm ; and 
each of these characteristics shown to be an indi- 
cation of a corresponding mental quality or 
bodily condition ; but our article is already suffi- 
ciently long, and with a few words on 





SHAKING HANDS, 

we must close for the present. Our forthcoming 
work on Puysiocnomy will contain further details 
on this subject. 

How much do we learn of a man or a woman 
by the shake of the hand? Who would expect 
to get a handsome donation—or a donation at 
all—from one who puts out two fingers to be 
shaken, and keeps the ethers bent, as upon an 
“itching palm ?’’ The hand coldly held out to 
be shaken, and drawn away again as soon as it 
decently may be, indicates a cold, if not aselfish 
and heartless character; while the hand which 
seeks yours and unwillingly relinquishes its 
warm, hearty clasp, belongs to a person with a 
genial disposition and a ready sympathy with his 
fellow-men. 

In a momentary squeeze of the hand how much 
of the heart often oozes through the fingers ! 
Who, that ever experienced it, has ever forgotten 
the feeling conveyed by the eloquent pressure of 
the hand of a dying friend, when the tongue has 
ceased to speak. 

There is a habit, among a rude class, growing 
out of an over-ardent temperament on the part 
of those who are more strong and vigorous than 
delicate or refined, who give your hand a crush- 
ing grasp, which is often most painful. In these 
cases there may be great kindness and ‘‘ strong’ 
affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty. 

Another gives you a cold flabby hand, with no 
energy or warmth in it, and you feel chilled or 
repelled by the negative influence imparted, and 
you are expected to shake the inanimate append- 
age of a spiritless body. 

Is the grasp warm, ardent, and vigorous? so 
is the disposition. Is it cool, formal, and without 
emotion? so is the character. Is it magnetic, 
electrical, and animating? the disposition is the 
same. As we shake hands, so we feel, and so we 
are. Much of our true character is revealed in 
shaking hands. 

WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? 

But why do we shake hands at all? It is a 
very old-fashioned way of indicating friendship. 
We read in the Book of books that Jehu said to 
Jehonadab : ‘‘Is thy heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart? If it be, give me thine hand.’’ 
And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. 


Fie. 10.—Tu Stexper Hap, 


It is a natural one as well. It is the contact of 
sensitive and magnetic surfaces through which 
there is, in something more than merely a 
figurative sense, an interchange of feeling. e 
same principle is illustrated in another of our 
modes of greeting. When we wish to 

the warmer feelings we are not content 

contact of the hands. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





THE SOUL IMMATERIAL. 





Mr. Peanopy, in his Lowell Lectures, says : 

‘‘ Among the contents of the Christian revela- 
tion, next in intrinsic importance to the Divine 
attributes is the immortality of the soul. In my 
first lecture I showed you that in the nature of 
things immortality can not be an object of con- 
sciousness, or a necessary inference from known 
premises ; that there are in the external universe 
analogies both for and against; and that anal- 
ogy, even could it be argued on the affirmative side 
alone, proves nothing, but is valid only as an an- 
swer to objections against truths or belie‘s that 
rest on independent grounds of argument and ev- 
idence. 

‘* A life beyond death can be made certain only 
by revelation direct or mediate, verbal or phe- 
nomenal—by the authenticated “testimony of a 
divine messenger, or by the return to this world 
of those whom we call dead, to teach us that 
death is a name and not a fact. Yet if man is 
destined for a higher sphere of being, we should 
expect to find some birth-marks of this destiny, 
and some features in his outward condition here, 
and in the structure and course of. the visible 
universe, that harmonize with this hypothesis 
rather than with the theory of annihilation. It 
is in this direction that I now propose to guide 
your inquiry. 

“In the first place, death, so far as we know, 
is a merely physical change ; its observed phe- 
nomena are solely material; and if there be an 
immaterial principle in man, a soul that depends 
not on the bodily organism for its existence and 
its capacity of perception, thought, and emotion, 
it is at least possible that the soul may live on 
when the body dies. What evidence, then, have 
we of the immateriality of the soul? Conscious- 
ness, it is commonly maintained, affirms the 
soul to be immaterial. The self-conscious me 
does not identify itself with the limbs and or- 
gans. We habitually think of them as not them- 
selves perceiving, reflecting, judging, but as in- 
struments which we employ for these ends—as 
not themselves powers, but as the irresponsible 
agents of a controlling power—as belonging phil- 
osophically to the same category with lenses, 
canes, and calculating machines. When we use 
the word J, we mean by it something more than 
the whole body—something which imparts to the 
multiform body a oneness other than that which 
belongs to it by virtue of its mere structure 
(which latter oneness, we know, is literally dis- 
solved in death), something which owns the body 
as its property and commands it as its servant. 


“*The purple stream which through my vessels glides, 
Ths pipes Ringe aREk De ceclinn Tene ah 
w eire uices 
Ave eet @h thitking T'no wore thas ey. psy, 
This frame, compacted with transcendent sk 
Of moving joints obedient to will, 


m 
Nursed from the fraitfal fk der tree, 
Waxes and wastes, Lodi aden sate? 


_ “If mind is the result of material organiza- 
tion, then every mental action must be a mate- 





rial process and product. If a mere process, we 
might apply to it a theory corresponding to the 
undulatory theory of light and heat, and it is at 
least conceivable that vibrations of the brain, or 
electrical impulses sent along those magnetic 
wires, the nerves, should cause the modes of be- 
ing which we designate as ideas, judgments, and 
emotions. 

‘* But the permanence of these modes of being 
is fatal to the undulatory hypothesis. Every 
mental action is not only a process but a pro- 
duct. Something is unwrought which remains 
in existence. Permanent modifications of* the 
consciousness are made during every waking 
hour. In order to make memory possible on the 
materialistic hypothesis, every throb of a nerve, 
every vibration of the brain, must leave its life- 
long traces in the material structure. But to 
conceive of this carries us immeasurably beyond 
the marvelous disclosures of microscopic discov- 
ery. 

‘*Myriads of legible and enduring entries must 
be made within every needle’s point of the brain. 
If the unnumbered words, dates, facts, and ex- 
periences that lie in the memory make each some 
permanent notch, furrow, or mark, of whatever 
kind, or however minute, the brain in very in- 
fancy would be too full to admit of added mental 
growth. Physically, it is as utterly impossible 
for a life record to be kept within the walls of a 
human cranium, as it would be for a year’s ac- 
counts of the United States Treasury to be trans- 
cribed on he"* a sheet of note paper. 


eee oe 


A REAL VISION. 


Here is such a warning as all true mothers 
have had, and is in perfect keeping with unper- 
verted human nature when touched by the spirit- 
ual. Let negligent mothers, and those more am- 
bitious to shine in publie than in domestic life, 
read this young mother’s dream,and learn patience 

“Oh, baby, why don’t you go tosleep? It is 
too hard, Ido say, that I can not get any rest ; 
up and down all night, when I have taken care of 
him all day. Other babies sleep all night—I 
don’t see why he doesn’t—it’s just a notion wak- 
ing up so.” 

Thus fretting, the mother caught up the child 
quickly, and tried to get him to sleep by very en- 
ergetic trotting. He only cried harder, of course, 
She walked with him—rocked him ; but her im- 
patience had so far mastered her better feelings, 
that for want of her usual gentleness and tender- 
ness, all her efforts failed. At length the pitiful 
wailing of the babe touched her heart, and after 
ten minutes of patient soothing she laid him in 
bed, sleeping sweetly. But she could not rest— 
conscience was too busy. 

Florence Merton really loved her babe, ‘and 
tended him carefully. But she was not well, and 
she was very tired. Her husband had been ab- 
sent from home nearly a week, and consequently 
the whole care of the babe at night devolved on 
her. He was a delicate and extremely nervous 
child, therefore restless at any time; and just 
then the irritation caused by teeth was far more 
severe than his mother supposed. 

After an hour had passed in vain efforts to 
sleep, she fell into uneasy slumber. Images of 
her babe, sick and suffering, startled her repeat- 
edly, and when at length she slept less lightly, 
her thoughts only took a more definite form. 

A form of exquisite beauty stood before her. 
The stranger’s eyes, full of unspeakable tender- 
ness, rested on the babe. She gathered her robe, 
white as the fallen snow, around her, as if to de- 
paren’ reached her arms to take the child to 

bosom, The mother seemed to herself spell- 
bound. She could not speak, though a wild an- 
guish was welling from her heart! The bright 
one folded the babe to her breast, and he leaned 





child smiled upon his mother, as if in farewell. 

Her y burst forth : 

“Give me back my babe, bright spirit! onky 
give him to me—I never again. 
will nurse him, day and night, 

I can not, can not live without him.” 
Slowly, sadly the angel spoke : 
“Tt is not for me to say. I pity thee, most 

deeply, fond mother! But the word has gone 

forth, and it is only mine to obey.” 

Breathless, trembling in every limb, Florence 
awoke! Her babe slept by herside. The night 
taper had burned low, and the gray drawn was 
just appearing. She arose and threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed. Fervently did she 
pray that morning for forgiveness and strength. 
And as an incense fire ascended her spirit’s grate- 
ful love! 

In after-time, friends wondered at her patience 
with her children. Florence smiled quietly some- 
times, and said nothing. But to other mothers, 
she told the story of her murmuring, and the les- 
som she received. 

eb oe 


DREAMS VS. CLAIRVOYANCE. 


ta murmur. 


Tue Hartford Times tells this singular story : 

A lady came from New York to attend the 
christening of her little grandson. Some time 
during the evening she lost the “ setting’’ out of 
a valuable diamond ring. The house was thor- 
oughly searched in every nook and corner, and 
still no traces of the lost valuable could be found. 
Early the next morning a lady friend living near 
by, who was present at the party, came to the 
house saying she had a singular and most vivid 
dream in which she plainly saw the diamond ly- 
ing hid behind the leg of the stove in the room. 
She could not forbear calling to see whether it 
was so or not. The satisfaction and joy of the 
whole household can be imagined when, upon 
looking in the place designated, they found the 
missing treasure ! 

This, like the dream of anether person in this 
city, not many months ago, in which was correctl 
revealed the lost body of a drowned boy, wit 
the hands still tightly clinging to some timbers, 
deep down beneath the waters, at Daniel's dam, 
shows that sometimes dreams are not to be disre- 
garded. In the case last mentioned a most vig- 
orous and prolonged previous search of the river, 
through a considerable length, had failed to find 
the lad’s body. 

[That the mind sees, and that the spirit acts, 
sometimes independently of the body—so to speak 
—is evident to every experienced person. But 
to what extent the results of this action may be 
reliable is a question with all. We hope for 


“more light” on this interesting subject.] 
no ee 

Ricaes.—* And Abram was very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold.” The Hebrew reading is, 
Abram was very heavy, etc. Rivhes are a bur- 
den. There is a burden of care in get ing them, 
fear in keeping them, temptation in using them, 
guilt in abusing them, sorrow in losing them, and 
a burden of account at last to be given concern- 
ing them.— Matthew Henry. 

When Acquisitiveness gets the ascendency, and 
we bend our energies to “ get money” for its own 
sake, it becomes on/y a care, a canker, and a 
curse. But when we get money with a view to 
use it for the good of our fellow-men, for their 
improvement, elevation, and enlightenment, it will 
be blessed to our use, and give happiness to all 


pire Sah heared HM bade? oth oe 
tive money ? t for the gratifica 
of a perv ambition, appetite, lust, or passion? 


If so, curses will Slew 1v5.% the hitter end ; 
but if you do it for ‘3 sake, and for the 
good of His creatures, it will be sanctified, and 
you be made happy thereby. 
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LOSS RATED 
| On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made in the 
knowledge of man. —Spurzheim. ° 














AMONG THE SEULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY—No. 8.* 








5. Tax Semrric Race.—The Semitic or Syro- 
Arabian race comprises the Arabians, the As- 
syrians, the Chaldeans, the Hebrews and cognate 
tribes, among all of whom the same general form 
of cranium prevails. The head is smaller than 
that of the European races, and less dev~‘oped 
in the region of the reflective faculties. The fere- 
head is retreating but remarkably lofty, and, 
above ull, the coronal region is grandly elevated 
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Fie. 1.—“ AnaBs 






and finely arched, the central developments 
throughout predominating over the lateral. The 
base of the skull, however, is not deficient, and is 
particularly full in the region of Acquisitiveness ; 
















Fre. 2.—Jswise Momuy Heap 





but the dominating iufiuence lies in the moral or 
spiritual part of the brain. The Semite, whether 
Arab, Syrian, or Jew, is essentially a religious 
enthusiast—a devotee. He is a theosopher rather 
than a philosopher. His first and strongest im- 
pulse is to worship and to propagate his faith ; the 
second to trade. History shows how successfully 
he has done both. Judaism, Islamism, and the 
sublime and spiritua) faith of Christ are all out- 
| growths from the original monotheism of the 
pre-Abrahamic Assyrian; and the men of the 


* See February and March numbers for the previous 
articles, 





























same race have been among the greatest mer- 
chants and bankers of the world in all ages. It 
was their ships which “ brought silver from 
Tarshish” in the days of Solomon (Jer. x. 9); 
and they to-day hold the purse-strings of Europe. 
A late writer speaking of them says: 

*“ Arabs in the desert, Chaldeans on the Eu- 
phrates, Syrians at Damascus, Pheenicians at 
Tyre, Israelites at Jerusalem, Saracens at Bagdad, 
and, we may add, Moors at Cordova, the Semitic 
tribes, though wild and unsubduable by the 
softening influences of civilization in the remoter 
fastnesses of their native habitat, have, neverthe- 


leas, shown considerable aptitude both for litera- 


| ture and science, when subjected to culture at the 
| great urban centers of intellectual re: and 
wa: 


refinement. Everywhere merchants, and 
religious enthusiasts, they have also occasionally 
approved themselves as scholars and philosophers, 
ysical and metaphysical, of no mean order. 
More robust, but less subtile in their mental con- 
stitution than the Hindvos—more prone to emo- 
tion and less qualified for speculation—active, 
enterprising, energetic, chivalrous, and devout, 
they furnish a providential link between the 
dreamily meditative theosophy of the farther 
East, and the almost rude practicality of the 
extreme West. By commerce they united India 
with Britain in ages which we now term pre- 
historic. By conquest they joined Spain with 
Persia in one vast empire under the early Caliphs. 


‘And by proselytism, as Nazarenes, they laid the 


foundation of that Christendem which now holds 
the fortanes of the world in its imperial grasp.” 


or THe Istauvs.” 


We may add that all the Semitic people are 
brave, warlike, energetic, enterprising, and, when 
their passions are aroused, cruel and relentless. 

How perfectly all these traits correspond with 
the form of skull characteristic of this race, with 
its lofty coronal arch, its breadth above the ears, 
and its broad and prominent nasal bone. History 
but repeats what God had before written on the 
cranium. 

(a) The Arab.—In the Arab of the desert we 
have the pure, wild Semitic stock of which the 
Jew, the Syrian, and the Saracen are cultivated 
varieties. 

The genuine Arab skull is thus described by 
Baron Larry: “It indicates a most perfect de- 
velopment of all the internal organs as well as 




















Fie. 4—Pua@nicran, 


those which belong to the senses. Iudependently | 
of the elevation of the vault of the cranium, and | 
its almost spherical form, the surface of the jaws 
is of great extent and lies in a straight or per- 
pendicular line. The orbits are wider than they | 
usually seem in the crania of Europeans, and they | 
are somewhat less inclined backward. We are 
convinced that the bones of the cranium are 
thinner in the Arab than in other races, and more 
dense in texture, which is proved by their greater | 
transparency.” 


The Arab has undoubfedly the finest brain and 
the best formed head of any nomadic, primitive, 
and uncultivated man, indicating the nobility and 

purity of his blood. Jackson says: 

“ Despite his rudeness, we may readily detect 
in this simple nomad of the Eastern wilderness 
all the grander elements of his exalted lineage. 
High in feature, angular ia outline, wiry, ae 
and enduring, cleanly grown, firmly knit, dis- 
tinguished by activity rather than strength, and 
by strength rather than stature, his small ex- 
tremities, arched instep, moderate abdemen, 
and expanded chest, proclaim him at once, by 
mere corporeal and external indications, a son 
of the royal race, a scion, however lowly, of 
the ruling house. The anatomist informs us 
that his muscles are more distinctly marked, 
his joints better articulated, and even his vis- 

cera better disposed and proportioned than in any 
other race. These, however, are but the corre- 
sponding effects of a cause, on which they depend 
as a necessary result ; we mean. the more effective 
development of his nervous system.” 








Fie. 5.—Eeyprian. 


We have no skulls or drawing of Bedouin o' 
desert Arab skulls. Fig. 1 represents a series of 
crania of what are called in Dr. Morton’s Cata- 
logue “ Arabs of the Isthmus.” “They are,” Dr. 
Meigs says, “probably the bybrid offspring of 
Arabian and Fellah parents, but give some ides 
of the Arab cranial type.” It will be seen that 
they are not largely developed in the reflective 
organs, but are large in the perceptives. 

(b) The Jew.—The Jew has a larger crasium 
than the Arab, and at present undoubtedly stands 
at the head of the Semitic sub-races. He is the 
civilized and cu'tivated Arabian—the nomad 
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changed into the dweller in towns and cities—the 
keeper of flocks and herds turned merchant or 
banker. All that we have said of the Semitic 
race generally is true of him. He is religious; 


he is fond of trade ; he is thrifty; he is uncon- 
querably true to his racial proclivities ; he is per- 
sistent in everything he undertakes. He is the 
type of stability and permanence—the model of 
steadfastness ; but at the same time he is preju- 
diced, bigoted, stern, stubborn, irascible, exacting, 
and unrelenting. He is conscientious, in his way, 
but his ideas of right and wrong are based on the 
Law of Moses, and his justice does not admit the 
modifying influences of mercy. He will have the 
pound of flesh, if it be “so nominated in the 
bond,” no macter who suffers for it. 


Fic. 7.—Ee@yptian. 


Fig. 2 is a drawing from a mummy head in the 
Mortonian Collection, taken from an Egyptian 
sepulcher, but has the Hebraic type of head and 
face tolerably developed. It is certainly a Se- 
mitic, head and probably that of a Jew. 
~ (ce) The Assyrian.—The Assyrian is probably 
the most intellectual branch of the Semitic race, 
but perhaps less gifted with physical power and 
executive ability than the Jewish. Fig. 3is from 
an ancient Assyrian skull in the British Museum, 
remarkable for its size and beauty. The fore- 
head is more prominent superiorly than in the 
Arab and Jewishcrania. It is probably a favor- 
able specimen of the race, but we have no others 
with which to compare it. 

(d) The Ancient Pheenician.—Were the ancient 


va 


Pheenicians a branch of the Semitic family? We 
think so, though they approximate to the Euro- 








pean character and configuration. In them the 
commercial and manufacturing spirit predomin 
ated. They were the adventurous mariners of 
Tyre and Sidon and the merchant princes of 
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Fic. 9.—E¢YpTian. 


Carthage, and formed the connecting link, as it 
were, between the Oriental and the Occidental 
types. Our illustration (fig. 4) is borrowed from 
the Mortonian Catalogue. It is a very singular 
skull, and is interesting on account of its associa- 
tions as well as of its antiquity. Prof. Morton 
says: 

“T received this highly interesting relic from 
M. F. Fresnel, the distinguished French archexolo- 
gist and traveler, with the following memoran- 
dum, A.D. 1847: 

“ Crane prove- 
nant des caves 
sépulchrales de 

Ben-Djemma, 
dans, Vile def 
Malte. Ce crane 
parait avoir ap- } 
partenu a un in- 
dividu de la race 
qui, dans les 
temps les plus 
anciens, occu- 
pait la cote “4 4 
tentrionale de ]’Afrique, et les iles adjacentes.’’* 

It is thus described by Dr. Meigs : 

“In a profile view, the eye quickly notices the 
remarkable length of the occipito-mental diam- 
eter. This feature gives to the whole head an 
elongated appearance, which is much heightened 
by the general narrowness of the calvaria, the 


Fie. 10.—Prvasere. 





both sides, from behind forward, toward the 
median line.” 


6. Tae Nivotic Race —Morton sets down the 
ancient Egyptians, ancient Nubians, Fellahs, and 
other tribes as comprised in this race. 

(a) The Ancient Egyptian.—Their own monu- 
ments show that the builders of the pyramids 
were of a mixed race, in which the Semitic ele- 
ment, considered in the previcus section, largely 
predominated. Prof. Morton distinguishes three 
distinct forms or varieties of Egyptian heads, ex- 


Fie. 12.—Hixpoo, 


clusive of the negroid types—the Egyptian 
proper, the Pelasgic, and the Semitic. “The 
Egyptian form,” he says, “ differs from the 
Pelasgic in having a narrow and more receding 
forehead, while, the face being more prominent, 
the facial angle is consequently less. The nose 
is straight or aquiline, the face angular, the fea- 
tures often sharp, and the hair uniformly long, 
soft,and curling. * * * * The cut (fig. 5) 
illustrates a remarkable head, which may serve 
as a type of the genuine Egyptian conformation. 
The long oval cranium, the receding [we should 
call it comparatively prominent] forehead, the 
gently aquiline nose, and the retracted chin, to- 
gether with the marked distance between the nose 
and the mouth, and the long smooth hair, are all 
characteristic of the monumental Egyptian.” 


oe 
rt 


Fig, 11.—Fecrans. 


backward slope of the occipital region, and the 
strong prognathous tendency of the maxilla The 
contour of the coronal region isalongoval. The 
moderately well-developed forehead is notable 
for its A anny 2 In its form and general char- 
acters the face is sui generis. It may not inaptly 
be compared to a double wedge, for the facial 
bones are not only inclined downward and re- 
markably forward, thus tapering toward the chin, 
but also in consequence of the flatness of the 
malar bones and the inferior maxillary rami they 
appear laterally compressed, sloping gently, on 

* Cranium found in the sepulebral caves of Ben- 
Djemma, in the island of Malta. It provably belonged to 
an individual of the race which in the most ancient times 
occupied the northern coast of Africa and the adjacent 
islands. 








Observe the height from the ear to the top of 
the forehead and to the fore part of the top-head, 
and the comparative smallness of the base of the 
brain, in fig. 5. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9 illustrate the same form. 


posterior part of the skull is remarkably full. 
Fig. 10 represents the Pelasgic form. Here the 
coronal region is good, the forehead high, and the 





occiput well developed. gerard tae | 
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But do any of these heads explain the pyramids 
—those ‘‘ mountains piled into temples” as some 
oné has called them? Could these skulls have 
contained brains large enough for the builders of 
Memphis and Thebes? We are more than half 
inclined to answer in the negative. Such Cyclo- 
pean builders, one would think, should have had 
more massive heads; and we can account for the 
achievements of that people on no other ground 
than that of the power of combination. They 
were evidently a united race and worked together 
as one. 

Of fifty-five measured Egyp'ian heads in the 
Mortonian Collection, the largest measures 96 cubic 
inches and the smaliest 68, while the mean of all 
is about 80. 

(b) The Fellah.—The Fellahs of Lower Egypt 
are believed to be the lineal descendants of the 
rural populatiun of ancient Egypt. 

“The skull of the Fellah,” Dr. Morton says, 
‘is strikingly like that of the ancient Egyptian. 
It is long, narrow, somewhat flattened on the 
sides, and very prominent in the occiput. The 
coronal region is low, the forehead moderately re- 
ceding, the nasal bones long and nearly straight, 
the cheek-bones emall, the maxillary region 
slightly prognathous, and the whole cranial struc- 
ture thin and delicate. But notwithstanding these 
resemblances between the Fellah and Egyptian 
skulls, the Jatter possess what may be called an 
osteological expression, peculiar to themselves, 
and not scen in the Fellah.” The mean internal 
capacity of nineteen Fellah skulls was found to be 
79. Fig. 11 will give an excellent idea of their 
general form. 

Of the Nubian branch of the Nilotic race we 
have at present no specimen or drawing. 

7. Tue In~posranic Race.—This race is divided 
into several branches, and the term Hindoo is 
often applied in a loose way to tribes having little 
or no affinity with the true Aryan or dominant 
race, of whom alone we are able here to speak 
craniologically. 

The cranium of thé true high caste Hindoo is 
small but beautifully formed and fine in texture, 
and indicates an organization allied to the noblest 
races of Europe. 

** Of refined and delicate structure,” says the 
author of “ Ethnology and Phrenology,” “ with a 
highly nervous temperament and well-chis-led 
features, indicative of gentleness rather. than 
energy, the true Hindoo is manifestly the product 
of a long-existent but decadent civilization. He 
bears the stamp of its culture, but suffers some- 
what from the decrepitude consequent upon its 
exhaustion. An illustrious example of the great 
Oriental branch of the Aryan stock, he presents 
the grand characteristic by which they are dis- 
tinguished from their Western brethren in con- 
siderable force—the predominance of the moral 
and imaginative over the intellectual nature—and 
manifests this more especially in the magnificent 
development of his Veneration. Hence his whole 
life is a series of religious acts, and the gods and 
their service are never absent from his mind. 
His rivers are sacred, his mountains are holy, his 
heroes are incarnations, and his areprophets. 
To his reverential gaze the divinity of nature js 
revealei, not as a myth but asa reality: * * * 
Thus persons, places, things, and institutions are 
alike the objects of his reverence,” 





The fact that one hundred thousand Britons 
hold in subjection one hundred millions of Hindoos 
would, without the light thrown upon it by Phre- 
nology, be entirely unaccountable. But when we 
consider that size—other things being equal—is 
the measure of power, and that the English head 
is nearly a third larger than the Hindoo, the case 
seems less astonishing. The difference in size, 
however, is not the only or even the greatest dif- 
ference to be taken into account here. The 
Hindoo head is narrow at the base, indicatin 
deficient Destructiveness and Combativeness, an 
he lacks courage, force of character, and energy ; 
while the head of the Briton is broad at the base, 
and he is full of executive power and destructive 
vigcr. Phrenology, therefore, makes it plain why 
the handful of the latter dominate so easily over 
the multitudes of the former. The fierce Nena 
Sahib, and individuals of similar character that 
might be named, had other blood-in their veins, 
and a broader base to their skulls. 

Our illustration (fig. 12) is from the Mortonian 
Catalogue, and represents the skull of a Hindoo 
of the Brahmin caste hanged at Calcutta for mur- 
der. It is large for a Hindoo cranium and has a 
heavier base than is common, but the coronal 
region is elevated and Veneration remarkably 
lar The men was probably a religious fanatic 
and committed his crime in the belief that he was 
serving the god of his worship in so doing. 

A finer head from our own collection is now 
before us, and we may give a drawing from it at 
another time. 

In our next article we intend to take up the 
crania of the ancient Greeks, Greeco- Egyptians, 
and Romans. 


ae 
THE SEULL OF A SIOUX INDIAN. 


TuE outline engravings herewith presented are 
correct—photographic—views of the skull of a 
savage which came to us from the West, with the 
following statement attached to it : 


Orrice or tae “ Hamitton Freeman,” 
Wesster Crrr, lowa, Nov. 8, 1858. 


Messrs. FowLer and WELLS: This is the skull 

of a Yankton Sioux 

Indian, who was a 

member of Ink-pa- 

du-tah’s band of 

outlaws at the me- 

morable massacre 

at Spirit Lake, in 

the spring of 1857. 

He is supposed to 

have been killed by 

Mrs. Church, now 

of this county, who 

Yanxton Sioux Ivpray. shot him from one 

of the besieged cabins. Fifty or sixty whites 

were brutally butchered on that occasion, with a 

loss to the Indians of but this single man. In 

May last, the decaying remains were found by 

Captain Henry B. Martin, lying on a platform of 

poles suspended in a tree. The body had been 

stoutly enveloped in blankets stolen from the 

settlers’ cabins. When living, this man sported an 

enormous scalp-lock, which was in good preser- 

vation when the Frontier Guard profanely tum- 

bled. his resting-place to the ground. Such is the 

history of the skull which I send you to-day in 
goolorder. Yourstruly, Caries ALprRicu, 

The skull is decidedly large, very strongly 

marked, and must have belonged to a large-sized 

man. It is not different from other North American 

Indian heads, save that it is 7arger than the aver- 

age, and we infer that it belonged to a chief. 





The usual distinguishing marks of the Indian— 
such as large Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Secretiveness, Veneration, and the perceptive 
faculties, are prominent, while Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Spirituality, Ideality, Constructiveness; 
and Acquisitiveness are moderate or small. 


Yawnxton Siovx Inpran—Sme View. 


Having graced the public window of our Cabi- 
net, at 308 Broadway, New York, during the past 
four years, this skull is now on its way to Salis- 
bury, England, in company with several others, 
including 7 lat Heads from the Rocky Mountains, 
where they will attract the attention of the eth- 
nologists and phrenologists of the Old World. 

In exchange for. these skulls of savages we are 
to receive some of ancient Britons, from the col- 
lection of Mr. Wmt1am Biackaorg, of Salisbury. 

It will give us pleasure to receive additional 
specimens of skulls from all parts of the world, 
representing all nations, tribes, and races. 


————2 > 


Necesstry or Licut.—A tadpole confined in 
darkness would never become a frog ; and an in- 
fant deprived of heaven’s free light will grow in- 
to a shapeless idiot instead of a beautiful, intelli- 
gent, and responsible being. Hence in the deep, 
dark gorges and ravines of the Valais, where the 
direct sunshine never reaches, the hideous preva- 
lence of idiocy startles the traveler. It is a 
strange melancholy of idiocy. Many citizens are 
incapable of articulate speech ; some are deaf, 
some blind, some labor under all these priva- 
tions, and all are misshapen in almost every part 
of the body. 

There is in all places a marked difference in 
the healthfulness of houses, according to their as- 
pect with regard to the sun ; and those are deci- 
dedly healthfulest, other things being equal, in 
which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, exposed to direct light. Epidemics attack 
inhabitants on the shady side of the street, and 
totally exempt those on the sunny side ; and even 
in diseases such as ague, the morbid influence is 
often thus partial in its attacks. 


To Ostaw Rosy Carexs.—Cultivate a flower- 
garden. Rise early, and try to discover where 
the roses and carnations get their brilliant com- 
plexions. It is a secret worth knowing. You 
will find the cosmetic you seek in the same place. 
— Physical Perfection. 


Tae Unxnown Toxcus.—A lawyer once plead 
ed with great ability the cause of his client for 
nearly an hour. When he had done, his antago- 
nist, with a supercilious sneer, said he did not un- 
derstand a word the other said, who merely re- 
plied, “ I believe it ; for I was speaking law.” 
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Phusiclogn. 


should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis, 








SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
THE CAUSES AND CURE. 


Wuar struggles, what a warring of the spirit 
with the flesh, have all good men experienced in 
their endeavors to keep awake while the clergy- 
man expounds the Scriptures for their spiritual 
benefit, and how few succeed and escape without 
a painful sense ¥ compunction for having yielded 
to the tempter! Many a good resolve to keep 
awake has been made and broken by the best of 
men. Nor are they so much to be blamed as 
pitied, for it is not altogether owing to indifferent 
preaching, as the unconverted skeptic would 
have you believe. We have seen solid sleepers, 
even under such volleys of intellectual artillery 
as are fired by Beecher, Chapin, Stockton, Tyng, 
Spurgeon, Binney, Guthrie, Noel, and others. 
Neither the eloquence nor the rebukes of all 
these can put the bodies of all their hearers into 
such a state as to keep all the mental machinery 
in action. It is said that the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan, a 
live and effective speaker, of Viewfield Church, 
Dundee, Scotland, thus spoke as he was deliver- 
ing one of a course of lectures on “ Justification 
by Faith—“ I see a great many sleeping ; I hope 
that they will attend to what follows.” He pro- 
ceeded with his discourse for about five minutes, 
when he again stopped and said—“I hope that 
those I see sleeping will rouse themselves and 
attend. I consider it an insult to God and His 
Word to come here and sleep.” In the afternoon 
he made use of words to the following effect— 
“ Making all allowance for drowsiness, I can not 
allow sleepiness to pass. It was a custom in the 
church, when any one felt himself getting drowsy, 
to stand up until the feeling went off him. It 
would be better to do that than lie down and de- 
liberately fall asleep.” 

Still, there are none, old or young, who have 
not suffered, yes, actually suffered, in trying, from 
a sense of duty, to keep awake during divine 
service. But there are times when the body 
overpowers the spirit and takes it captive; and 
what is the cause? It can not be the want of 
interest, or a lack of desire to be instructed 
and made alive to the truths of Revelation, for 
the experience of every one proves the contrary. 
Even when anxious to hear every word, and after 
having taken every pains to be in season and get 
a good seat, we have all, at times, found it next 
to impossible to keep all the faculties awake. 

When the nervous system becomes exhausted 
by overwork, be it reading, writing, teaching, 
attendance on the sick,’or by the use of narcotie 
stimulants—-be it by alcoholic liquors, tebacco, 
opium, or even by strong tea or coffee, or in a 
hundred other ways—s/eep is the natural and 
legitimate means by which alone-equilibrium can 
be restored, and hence it is remedial. Were 
there no necessity for this recuperation of the 
nervous system, there would be no inclination to 
sleep. 

Anothet cause for drowsiness fs found in 
breathing the close, stifled, over-warm and impure 
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air of the unventilated churches. This takes 
away the vivacity of both preacher and hearer, 
and all become languid, listless, sleepy. The 
energy having evaporated, we wilt like plants 
without moisture in a warm, dry room. The 
speaker labors to overcome the enervating effects 
on himself, is annoyed by the “nodding” of his 
congregation, and from a strained high key he 
comes down to a drawling monotonous sing-song, 
which completes the morning’s work. 

Over-eating is another cause of untimely sleep- 
ing. As a rule, we retire later Saturday nights, 
and rise later Sunday mornings. This necessitates 
a later breakfast—and that more hearty than 
on other mornings. Then, instead of going about 
our usual avocations in the open air, where our 
work would keep us awake, we’ go into a church 
heated with a furnace, and sink into eushioned 
seats with high backs, and—lose our consciousness. 

Sunday dinners, when the family is all together 
—and the good dame gives us such bountiful sup- 
plies that we are tempted to eat more than we 
need for the very luxury of eating—are another 
fruitful source of sleepiness ; also the kind compli- 
ments and the polite persuasions which come in 
as a matter of course, to induce us to take on the 
superfluities : “Let me he to another piece 
of this roast beef?” “A of the chicken ?” 
“ What part do you prefer?” ‘Here is some 
nice cold ham, let me give you a bit.” “A little 
more gravy ?” 

Then comes the second course, after which 
fruits, cake, pudding, pie, and other dainties with 
which to “top off” an already overloaded stomach. 
Then hot tea, coffee, or something else to drink, 
and we become “too full for thought or utter- 
ance.” 

We have heard of a New England parson—his 
organ of Number must have been large—who went 
into a mathematical calculation, to determine the 
exact quantity of pork and beans he preached to 
each Sunday. 

What must be the mental or psychological con- 
dition of a person when thus stuffed? And, 
anaconda-like, what else can he do but sleep? 
He must breathe the open air in order to obtain 
oxygen with which to vitalize the blood, or there 
is danger that it will become stagnant and coagu- 
late, and the vital machinery cease to act. 

Remepy.—Retire every night at the usual— 
early—hour ; rise the same, when rested ; take 
the usual fresh-water wash or hand-bath, rub dry 
with a soft towel, then rub briskly the entire 
body with the hand till a healthy glow comes 
upon the entire surface ; then take a light break- 
fast, after which such bodily exercises as may be 
compatible with health and the occasion. 

It is related of Dr. Lyman Beecher, that in 
order to prepare himself for the services of the 
pulpit, he was accustomed on Sabbath mornings 
to go into his large open cellar and shovel a heap 
of sand from one side to the other to give him the 
necessary bodily exercise, to increase his mental 
vigor, and to keep him awake during the day. 
Riding on a horse—a common custom with many 
Methodist preachers—serves the same purpose, 
and hence they preach with such vigor and effect. 

Then see to it that the sexton does his duty. 
He should have the church neither too warm nor 
too cold, ner too open nor too close, but just 








right; and this requires very nice discrimination. 
A thermometer will aid him to give it the right 
temperature. The lungs of delicate people are 
80 sensitive to extremes that they can not endure 
crowded rooms, and many are reluctantly com- 
pelled to remain away from church, lectures, 
concerts, ete., on this account. Many a deadl 
cough has been contracted in an oervennl, 
ill-ventilated church. How often do we hear 
the remark, “I was so warm while in church that 
I took cold on going out.” It is the dry atmos- 
phere in an overheated church that causes such a 
tickling in the throat, and this makes persons 
cough and sneeze. Think of a church or cathedral 
crowded with hundreds of human beings, shiver- 
ing with the winter’s cold or sweltering in the 
's heat, breathing over and over again 
the vitiated and poisonous efflavia rising from so 
many smoking, steaming, and sweating human 


Is it surprising that under such circumstances 
le go to sleep in meeting? Careful attention 
laws of life and health, which include eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and exercise, is neces- 
sary to put us in right relations to be instructed 
intellectually or properly impressed spiritually. 
Comply with these tions, and then if you 
have aspirited speaker to preach the living burn- 
ing words of God’s truth to you, you will neither 
doze nor sleep in . 





A WORD TO LEAN FOLES. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, being asked to tell what lean 
people should do to become plump and seemly, 
thus replies through the Independent : 

Ist. Be thankful that you are not fat. Man’s 
body is designed for use. Lean, flexible, active 
folks should be duly grateful that they do not 
waddle, wheeze, andsweat. Besides, your chance 
for a long life is, on the whole, better than that of 
the fat man. So gratitude, that your case is no 
worse, is your first duty. 

2d. You must begin the consideration of your 
emaciation with the physiological fact that the 
quantity and quality of your flesh depend upon 
the character of your [food and] digestion. 

The dyspeptic and consumptive eat-enormous 
quantities of nutritious food, but grow thinner 
and thinner day by day. Lean people are, not 
unfrequently, great eaters; but the food is not 
appropriated. Such bodies are like our great 
Peninsular army, which, receiving constant sup- 
plies of men and horses, constantly decrease in 
size and strength. So,my dear shadows, you see 
we must determine, first, what will give you more 
thorough digestion and assimilation. You prob- 
ably eat too much. The digestive apparatus is 
compelled to undertake so much, it can do ndth- 
ing well. Remember, it is not the quantity eaten, 
but that digested, which determines your flesh and 
strength. Zutkss! As the saliva plays a very 
important part in the function of digestion, mas- 
ticate thoroughly, drinking little or nothing by 
way of helping the food into your stomach, 

8d. Eat but twice a day, and, unless in the 
midst of hard labor, let the second meal come as 
early as two or three o’clock. So important do 
I regard the two-meal-a-day system for certain 
classes of invalids, that I rarely prescribe for a 
consumptive or dyspeptic without making the 
rule imperative. If the patient is to eat twenty 
or even twenty-five ounces of food per day, it is 

better to eat it in two meals. And I may 
add, that for all classes of persons, I believe it 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 





would prove a great advantage, in a physiologi- 
eal poiat of view, to change from the present 
system to two mealsa day. I wish I had space 
to give my reasons for this at length, as I have in 
another place. 

4b. For breakfast, eat coarse bread, cream, 
and baked sweet apples; for dinner, beef or mut- 
ton (not veal or lamb), with coarse bread, pota- 
toes, and all the vegetables of the season, except 
tomatoes [why except them’] ; for dessert, use 
fruit ad libitum. If possible, sleep a little after 
dinner. [Dr. Dio Lewis evidently had not the 
fear of Sylvester Graham, Dr. Alcott, or other 
vegetarians, before his eyes when he wrote that. 
We shall submit this beef and mutton matter to 
Dr. Trall, who will dissect it—not the Dr.—in his 
Herald of Health.) 

5th. You must sleep in a pure atmosphere ; go 
to hed as early asnine o’clock, and. rising by six, 
walk slowly in the open air half an hour or more, 
drinking two or three tumblers of cold water. 

6th. Spend the evening in social enjoyment. 
Happiness with laughter are the best friends of 
digestion. 

7th. Live ag much as possible in the open air, 
never forgetting that after the food has been well 
digested in the stomach, it must mingle with a 
good supply of oxygen in the lungs before it can 
be transformed into the tissues of the body. Bad 
food with a pure air will make flesh faster than 
the best food with an impnre atmosphere. 

8th. Bathe frequently, that the effete matter in 
the system may easily escape, and thus afford the 
best opportunity for the deposition of the new 
material. 

9th. If married, cultivate assiduonsly the quiet 
sentiments of domestic life. If unmarried, and 
of proper age and health, seek in this most per- 
fect and satisfactory of all earthly relations that 
freedom from the fret and discontent of life which 
only a true marriage can give. 





HON. OWEN LOVEJOY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


——+o—__ 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Lovesoy was a man of most excellent 
physical constitution. He measured forty-two 
inches under the arms, and though not tall, was 
well proportioned. He had great natural vitality, 
health, and endurance. His head was large, but 
he bad a sufficient amount of vital force to give 
it adequate support. Hence there was always a 
freshness and energy in his thoughts, and a 
bravery and earnestness in his purposes, which 
attracted attention and commanded respect. His 
death in the prime of manhood was owing to a 
local disease and not to a want of constitutional 
power. 

His head was rather broad, indicating Cautious- 
ness, Combativeneas, Destructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Alimentiveness, Ideality, and Sublimity. 
Hence his feelings were strong, yet well restrain- 
ed. His prudence always acting with conrage, 
made him self-poised, equal to the emergency. 
His Conscientiousness being strong, he believed 
that it was always safe to do right, and when he 
deemed himself in the right his courage amounted 
to absolute bravery. 

He bad hardly enough Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem to give him the easy dignity and 
self-appreciation which a well-balanced character 
requires. He was off-hand, free and easy, social, 
and not mandatory except when under some 
great pressure be was aroused to indignation for 
the cause he regarded as sacred. 

‘He was firm, steadfast, and decided in his 
character, and for no trait was he more prized by 





his friends and dreaded by his enemies than for 
his uncompromising persistency in the course he 
deemed proper. 

He was a man of ardent hope ; expected favor- 
able results; was willing to work ’mid clouds 
and storms in anticipation of the good time 
coming which should bring the full reward of his * 
efforts. 

His Benevolence was one of his conspicuous 
traits, and made him sacrifice personal ease and 
popularity for an unpopular cause, in behalf of 
the oppressed and down-trodden. 

Mr. Lovejoy had a quick, clear, energetic intel- 
lect, rather practical than theoretical. Hence all 
his speeches and actions had the riog of practical 
adaptation and freshness in them. In argument 
he was vigorous, had an excellent command of 
facts, and power to express his thoughts and feel- 
ings in an entertaining, convincing manner. 

The strong points of his character were friend- 
ship, affection, courage, tenacity, watchfulness, 
frankness, determination, integrity, kindness, 
reason, and practical sense. Being well endowed 
with wit, as well as exceedingly ready in his 
talent, he was often able to gild rough truth with 
a genial humor, and to make it acceptable when 
otherwise it might be offensive. 

His Language was large, hence his speech was 
free ; and being strongly endowed with vitality 
and nervous force, his efforts as a speaker were 
always racy and magnetic in their influence upon 
the hearer. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Hon. Owen Lovejoy, Member of Congress 
from the Fifth Illinois District, died in the city of 
Brooklyn at half-past 11 o’clock on Friday night, 
March 25th, 1864. In his last illness he was at- 
tended by his wife and daughter and many sym- 
pathizing friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. Lovejoy was born in the town of Albion, 
Kennebeck County, Maine, January 6th, 1811, and 
consequently was fifty-three years old at the time 
of his death. His father was a clergyman, owning 
a farm upon which young Owen labored until his 
eighteenth year, attending the common district 
school each winter for about three months, and 
also in the summer, unti] he became old enough 
to drop corn, ride horse, to plow, and spread 
hay in the meadows. He possessed, at a very 
early age, a rare development of muscular power 
and agility, aud became exceedingly fond of, and 
addicted to, athletic sports, particularly wrestling, 
at which he excelled, and usually came off victor. 
When thrown he never gave up the contest, but 
renewed the challenge until his opponent was 
overcome and vanquished. He also discovered in 
boyhood that wonderful strength of will and 
tenacity of purpose which have marked bis career 
through life; and the lines which Wordsworth 
applies to Rob Roy could, with much propriety, 
have been spoken of yourg Lovejoy at the viliage 
school : 

“Heaven gave Rob Roy a daun'less heart 
And wondrous strength of arm, 
Nor asked he more to quell his foes 
Or keep his friends from harm.” 

But then, outgushings of a strong and vigorous 
character were checked, softened, and trained by 
a mother of great natural good sense, maternal 
tenderness, judgment, skill, and true devotion. 


Under her guidance the naturally imperious and 
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perhaps wayward temper of the son was kept in 
the channel of right and duty; verifying the 
words of the wise man—“ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

When he had reached his eighteenth year, 
young Lovejoy decided to procure a liberal edu- 
cation. As the family were not in affluent cir- 
cumstances he was obliged to rely mainly upon 
his own exertions, by teaching school and labor- 
ing a portion of the time upon his father’s farm, 
for the means to defray the expense. He com- 
menced his preparatory studies at an academy in 
a neighboring town, and in due time graduated 
at Bowdoin College. After earning, as a teacher, 
sufficient means to liquidate the expenses of his 
college course, in the autumn of 1836 he emi- 
grated to Alton, Ill., where his brother, Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, then lived, and was publishing a 
religious newspaper. Here he spent a year in 
the study of theology, and was present at the time 
of his brother’s murder by the mob, on the 7th of 
November, 1837. After aiding in the prepara- 
tion of his brother’s memoirs for the press he 
rem%ved to Princeton, his recent place of resi- 
dence, and became the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at that place. 

During his ministry he was frequently arrested, 
sometimes charged with making incendiary 
speeches against Slavery—sometimes with feed- 
ing, clothing, and aiding fugitive slaves. On 
such occasions he chose to plead his own cause, 
and when the case closed, it was his custom to 
announce to the court and the parties assembled, 
where and when he would deliver his next Anti- 
Slavery address. 

Gifted with great powers of eloquence and 
sxavity of manner, he might at any time have 
risen to the first rank among the political leaders 
of his adopted State, which would have given him 
offi:e and honor with their accompanying emolu- 
ments. But none of these enticements Jured him 
from the chosen path of duty and principle. 

In 1854, however, he was elected to the State 
Legislature of Illinois, where he voted for Abra- 
ham Lincoln as his first choice for United States 
Senator. His talents and influence were recog- 
nized by his constituents, and in 1856 he was 
elected to a seat in the XXXVth Congress. and 
has been re-elected to the XX XVIth, XX XVIIth, 
and XXXVIIIth Congresses, winning a national 
reputation for industry, courage, and eloquence. 

Among the incidents of his public career will 
be remembered the scene in the House in April, 
1860, in which Pryor of Virginia undertook to 
silence him. Lovejoy was s ing with that 
electric power which marked his efforts, when he 
was interrupted by Pryor with threatening ges- 
tures, who said he did not wish to hear any more 
“gach trash.” Mr. Lovejoy replied that for six 
weeks the House had listened to the trash of the 
Democratic members, and it now was his turn. 
He was at once warmly aad earnestly sustained 
by the Republican members. Out of the discus- 
sion that followed grew the Potter and Pryor 
challenge. 

Mr. Lovejoy was a great favorite in the district 
he represented, and,be did a vast deal toward 
creating and molding the political opinions of his 
constitnents. He was a brave and truthful man, 
and his private life was without . In 
person he was stout and muscular, with a large, 
well-balanced a genial face, and ic 
eyes, that sparkled when he was en d in de- 
bate. Asa pastor, he was eminently successful. 
At Princeton, where he settled, he established a 
church which became one of the most 
\ influential, and wealthy of 
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West. Among the members were two brothers of 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, the poet and editor. 
On his election to Congress he gave up the 
ministry, and devoted his attention to politics. 
In his death the country has lost a true patriot, a 
faithful leader, and an honest man. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of his 
remarks at Mr. Lovejoy’s funeral said: “He 
was so organized that to do what he thought right 
was no pain and required no special resolution. 
He was built broad, and square, and strong; to 
be healthy and courageous. I think, therefore, 
that we ought to bless God that he sent this man, 
and equipped him when he sent him—a man who 
did his duty so easily and naturally that it required 
no extraordinary effort. But while he was a 
fearless man, he was not a malignant nor an 
irritable man. He never fought with animosity ; 
still less did he ever quarrel. He never scolded. 
To speak of Owen Lovejoy as a querulous, irri- 
table reformer, is as foreign as possible from the 
truth. He was a genial, smiling, good-natured, 
honest-hearted, open-handed man, that every man 
must sympathize with and respect, even those 
whom he used to drub ; for he was called to doa 
great deal of that d ble work in his life- 
time, especially in the later periods of his public 
life. Every one who knows him may bear witness 
that it was not the love of morbid anatomy; it 
was not a sort of fierce hatred of evil alone, it was 
the love of good and the sweet open-hearted love 
of that, and that alone that impelled him. And 
to the end of his life he maintained healthiness. 
He was not a morbid reformer in any sense. 
Quite early in life God adorned him with a con- 
stitution that was needed for the work that he did, 
and with the requisite mental traits. He also 
ordained that he should have a right education, 
and therefore he made him the child of a good 
mother. ly to her he owed those qualities 
which have made him what he was. It was she 
that instructed him more than all others, espe- 
cially in patriotism. 

For a more detailed account of Mr. Lovejoy, 

and ical, see PHRENO- 





EBENEZER MERRIAM. 

Tae accompanying likeness of a somewhat 
remarkable man was engraved for us in 1858, 
and originally published at that time, with a brief 
sketch of character. 

Mr. Merriam dressed his hair in the singular 
style here represented. It was bis opinion that 
there is a magnetic influence connected with the 
body, and that the hair was a medium for its 
action. In body he was full and stout, as indi- 
cated by the fullness of the lower features, cheeks, ~ 
chin, etc. He was well developed in the vital 
powers-—lungs, heart, stomach, etc., and no doubt 
descended from a long-lived and healthy ancestry. 
His brain was rather large, high, and long. His 
eccentricity was more the result of his mode of 
living and thinking than of any peculiar develep- 
ment ; still he was somewhat singular in organi- 
zation, and would be more original than imitative, 
more like himself than like anybody else. 

Intellectually there was nothing wanting. He 
had a full and ample forehead, more high and 
narrow, however, than broad. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, and Conscientions- 
ness were large, while the entire social group, 
love of home, friendship, love of young and of the 
opposite sex, were all prominently developed. 
Cautiousness was also large, while Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness were only moderate, His idio- 
syncrasies were such as would affect himself more 
than others; he would not urge his views on 
others, but simply express them in a modest and 
dignified manner. He was eminently truthful and 
sincere. His mind hungered and thirsted for 
knowledge, more in am intellectual than in a 
spiritual direction, Had he given himself more 
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to tne consideration of religious subjects, there 
would have been less anxiety and far more of the 
spirit of resignation. Still, being governed by 
correct motives, and being unselfish, with only 
a desire to benefit his fellow-men, he was permitted 
to enjoy a full measure of worldly happiness, and 
to reach old age. 

Mr. Merriam was a native of Concord, Mass., 
passed his earlier manhood in Kentucky, engaged 
in the manufacture of saltpeter, then kept a dry 
goods store in Zanesville, Ohio, and about 1838 
came to New York, where, as a manufacturer of 
soap and candles, he acquired a competency 

Science—and especially that branch of it known 
as Meteorology—was his special delight, and as 
soon as his means would allow, he retired from 
active business to devote himself exclusively to 
his favorite pursuit. He has kept for thirty years 
hourly records of the weather, either taking his 
observations himself, or employing an assistant 
for the purpose ; but his enthusiasm in the matter 
made him prefer to trust to his own researches, 
and thus he never slept over two or three hours 
at a time, rising at different hours of the night to 
take observations. Since 1841 he published a 
small meteorological ‘paper called the Municipal 
Gazetteer ; but also contributed, under the familiar 
initials “ E. M.,” very many communications to 
the Journal of Commerce. As these letters were 
couched in rather peculiar phraseology, and ad- 


vanced the individual ideas of the writer as to | 


‘warm terms” and “frigid cycles,” they were 
thoughtlessly ridiculed by some newspapers, and a 
great deal of small wit was directed against them, 
which in time annoyed Mr. Merriam so much that 
he ceased to publish his lncubrations. His obser- 
vations and researches were, however, really valu- 
able to statisticians and scientific men, and are 
justly appreciated by them. 

Apart from these scientific peculiarities, Mr. 
Merriam was a useful citizen. His benevolence 
to the poor, and his kindly, cordial nature, were 
well known to his personal friends. 

Mr. Merriam died calmly and peacefully, at his 
residetice in Brooklyn, New York, on Saturday, 
March 19th, in the seventieth year of his age. 


————s ao ao 


Wuat A CLERGYMAN SAYS oF PorenoLogy.—The 
Rev. D. M., writing from Indiana County, Penn , 
says: “I consider Phrenology not only the only 
true philosophy of the human mind, but the only 
true philosophy of the Divine Mind, or true basis 
of a correct theology. If anthropology had been 
understood rightly, the theology of the day would 
be very different from it now is. Just so far and 
so fast, and only so far and so fast as man arrives 
ata true knowledge of man, will he ever arrive 
at a trae knowledge of God, the great Father of 
all mankind, of whatever name or color. God 
bless the cause of Phrenology, and those who la- 
bor in it, till all are enlightened by its heavenly 
light. Even so, Amen. 


a. —> 

Avversrry.—He who has never known adver- 
sity is but half acquainted with others or with 
himself. Constant success shows us but one side 
of the world ; for as it surrounds us with friends 
whe will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can learn our 
defects. ‘ 
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Religions Department. 
~ © The Phrenologist has Gs tate: PS whether Christianity is 
adapted ® the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.’’—Spurzheim. 





VENERATION. 
HOW TO CULTIVATE IT IN CHILDREN. 


FROM A SERMON BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“ Hattowep be Thy name.”— Marr. vi. 9. 

I nave been requested to give some instruction 
as to the method of educating the spirit of venera- 
tion in children and in families ; and I take this 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer as a fit starting- 
point, since it breathes the very spirit of venera- 
tion. It is itself a petition for the spread of this 
same feeling of reverence toward God. 


VENERATION DEFINED. 

There is implanted in the mind a disposition 
whf®h, in the presence of things morally great 
and good, insp awe, reverence, accompanied 
with a consciousness of one’s own personal inferi- 
ority. We never reverence that which seems be- 
neath, but always that which seems above us. It 
leads, in action, to a shrinking back from the 
thing contemplated to prostration, or the disposi- 
tion that should lead to it, as a tribute of respect 
and an act of worship. It is the inward recogni- 
tion of the moral superiority and excellence of 
any being, if it be addressed to a being ; or of the 
sacredness of a place or an act, if it be address- 
ed to a place or an action. We are made to re- 
spond in the presence of superior moral excellence 
by reverence and veneration, just as we are made 
to respond in the presence of sweet and connected 
sounds musically ; just as we are made to respond 


| to certain classes of ideas mirthfully ; just as we 


are made to respond to presentations of beauty 
under given circumstances. The mind is so made 
that, when suitable objects come before it, such 
and such responses are given forth. There is a 
part of our original nature in which there is a 
tendency to venerate, to reverence. 


BEAUTY OF REVERENCE. 

This feeling is given for the most important 
ends. It imparts great power and richness, great 
breadth and depth, to the moral character. It in- 
spires a sense of one’s own proper inferiority ; 
and so becomes an important element of true hu- 
mility. It produces docility, obedience, and re- 
spect among men as toward each other. It makes 
the gradations of society less burdensome, and 
establishes a natural and salutary relationship 
between superiors and inferiors. It is scarcely 

ible to develop the character of the young 
into loveliness without an infusion of reverence 
into their experience. The young that are unrev- 


| erential are never agreeable, and never estimable. 


We give these brief preliminary testimonies 
that we may not seem to undervalue an original 
and admirable moral element. Because it exists 
in excess, or is placed in too important an office 
of religion, or is sup d to constitute a greater 
portion of the religious element than it really 
does; in short, because it has been abused, it does 
not follow that it should not be employed and 
cultivated. Nothing superfluous has entered the 
human mind from the creative hand. Every dis- 
tinct element has its function. Sepgneeten, 
therefore, is not the proper correction of excess. 
We must educate, and not uproot. And because 
this element of veneration is ignorantly used and 
wrongly cultivated, there is all the more need 
that we should more intelligently employ it. . 


LOVE AND VENERATION. 


I may now proceed to say that veneration has 
warran’ 

highest and best wants of the buman mind. It 

has been considered the root-element of religion. 





I do not mean alone that all heathen worships 
develop around about this center, or from it; but 
that Christian philosophers, analyzing the elements 
of piety, make worship to be the first and genera- 
tive element, and veneration to be the root of 
that. They define piety to be the act of reverence 
toward God. “The fear of the Lord,” we are 
told, “is the beginning of wisdom.’ But that is 
not all that we are told. Men forget that a more 
comprehensive declaration is, “Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” If fear is the beginning, love is 
the completion. Veneration may be the root of 
worship, but worship is not the chief end of piety ; 
nor is it its most important instrument. It is an 
auxiliary—not a principal. The religion of ven- 
eration is indispensable; but as a secondary 
agent—not asaprimary. It holds a second rank 
in the mind; and its economy, admirable and 
essential, is but auxiliary. 

When explicitly asked, Christ declared love to 
be the supreme and characteristic element of his 
religion. The Apostles emphasized this truth in 
multiplied statements, Other religions centered 
— reverence and worship—but Christ’s upon 

ove. 
WHY WE LACK REVERENCE. 


There are reasons why we should be. as we are, 
deficient in it. We are the children of a Protest- 
ant rebound, which threw off the great system of 
veneration. Protestantism was a manly appeal to 
reason against fear, against an oppressive con- 
science, and against superstition. Catholicism 
was a veneration of authority and dignity ; a sub- 
mission of reason to authority ; a bowing of the 
heart before God’s authorized teachers. Protest- 
antism erected every man into his own priest, 
made the household the church, and gave to each 
individual the right of direct access to God, with- 
out any other mediation than that of Jesus Christ ; 
and so it appealed from veneration to reason. 
And we are the product of that great historic re- 
action from superstition. Veneration has more 
or less run all through the Protestant develop- 
ment; and it is true that, just in proportion as 
Protestantism is strong, it tends to be devoid of 
veneration-exciting elements, so, just in propor- 
tion as in Protestant churehes you find objects de- 
signed to excite veneration, you find those 
churches leaning back toward Catholicism. 

There are also some special reasons acting in 
our case. Weare the citizens of a new country, 
and therefore we are without relics. We haveno 
venerable ruins. We are destitute of a thousand 
of those influences that excite poetic dreams. 
Where in America could you walk, as I walked, 
in a town like that in which old Albrecht Durer 
lived? Ireached that quaint city of Nuremberg 
just as the sun was going down and the moon 
was coming up; and I felt the spirit of this old 

inter and engineer—for of all excellent art- 
Kets which Germany has produced, the besi was 
Albrecht Durer. Having reached the city, as I 
said, at the going down of the sun, I hastened out 
of the dark portals of the old palace that was 
used for a hotel, and threaded my way to the 
place where his house stands. Ata ce I 
could see the fortresses that, with military genius, 
he had planned. And there I stood, before his 
house, for a long hour, in the dark, wistful, full 
of singular fancies. and almost seeing him move 
about me. And I wondered what marvel was 
happening to me, an American of the Americans, 
less addicted to veneration than any other man, 
almost, and yet melted, swayed, and swung by 
these airy nothings, these strange troo 
ings, these queer feelings, in the presence y 
of the house that an old artist used to dwell in. 
But where in America can you find a house so old 
that you can not find a man that remembers when 
it was built? 


It struck me strangely, when, of the litle cot 
I learned that it 
‘oid... “ Then,” I 
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on the North River ; you heard the reverberating 
drums; you were a witness of many historic 
scenes.” But when I got to England, I would not 
look at a hundred years. That was not enough 
to punctuate with. I would look at nothing less 
than five hundred years. And when I got to 
Italy, a thousand years was the mania! And if 
you do not know to live in a country where 
you may sleep in a building a thousand years old 
touches the feeling of poetry in a man, it is be- 
canse you have not been there, And I felt, when 
I came back, not that this was not the best coun- 
try—the best to be born in, the best to live in, the 
best to work in, the best to rear up a generation 
to fear God in; and the best in which to be 
clothed by-and-by with a new and higher venera- 
tion—but that it had not the same causes of rev- 
erence, the same tendencies to it, the same influ- 
ences to produce it unconsciously in everybody, 
that existed in the Old World. 

RESULTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Our schools and families have been transformed. 
Our children are more familiar with their parents 
than they used to be. Love, with its freedom, has 
taken the place of authority and obedience to it. 
We persuade our children a hundred times more 
than in olden times they were persuaded. That 
is, we persuade them with the tongue ; the instru- 
ment was different in my day! We indulge our 
children in an intimate familiarity with us, such 
as our fathers did not indulge their children in. 
Our children are earlier permitted to take part in 
discussions, and are earlier inspired or encouraged 
to direct their own conduct by their own judg- 
ment of right and wrong, than children used to be. 
The American idea is to to make the most of a 
child the most quickly. Enterprise in bringing 
up children is lithe and limber in this country. 
And in the family the right development of vener- 
ation is so much neglected, that persons brought 
up in this country are known the world. over. 
When I stood in one of the old cathedrals of 
Europe, and the janitor addressed me, he addressed 
me as an American. I said to him, “ How did 

ou know that I was an American?” He was a 
ittle put to it, at first; but, after one or two ex- 
ternal symbols, he said there was a peculiar way 
in ‘which Americans carried themselves, that 
amounted, as he described it, to a seeming disre- 
gard of everything in heaven and on earth, and a 
deportment which implied that there was nothing 
to fear or respect anywhere. I was not aware of 
it in my own carriage, but I began to see the con- 
trast in this particular between. myself and those 
whom I met; and I perceived a sort of reserve 
and respect to usages and things in foreign-bred 
men thatI had not. And I feel more and more 
the lack of veneration in our social development. 

DEGREES OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Although it is an original sentiment constitut- 
ing an element of every mind, like other gifts it 
varies in strength and fruitfulness in different 
minds. 

The work of education, therefore, will differ in 
different families, and in different children of the 
same family. With some the educating work re- 
quires veneration to be developed. It exists with 
comparatively little power. It needs strengthen- 
ing and opening up. With others this feeling ex- 
ists in excess, and colors all the other feelings 
from the beginning of life ; and it needs direction, 
restraint, curbing. Still others require snely 
training, or the knowledge of how to use the feel- 
ing that exists in them with ordinary degrees of 
power. 


= 


‘WEAKNESS NOT WICKEDNESS. 

Hence, a child is not to be regarded as wicked, 
primarily, that is simply feeble in the direction of 
any moral facalty, any more than a child is to be 
regarded as wicked that is born lame, or maimed, 
or blind, or deaf; though such a child should 
have Per ga and more “panenma* = one 
more happily organized. It is required of us ac- 
cording to what we have, and not according to 
what we have not. There be moe pe who 
suppose themselves to have very children 








because they are dull and slow in certain moral 
directions. They have children that will require 
at their hands much attention, and these children, 
by reason of their defects, may become more 
wicked ; but the mere want of strength in any 
vy pe rene or moral, is not wickedness 

a child. 

In the light of the difference in original 
which I have pointed out, many —_— we 


neglected by ns who have but little of this 
quality should not be judged b susceptibil- 
ity, but by a consideration of gifts and their 


nature. , by reason of your early culture, 
grafted upon a strong original tendency to vener- 
ate, you are quick and sensitive to veneration, 
if you are inspired with awe in sacred places, and 
in the presence of sacred themes, if sacred objects 
and sacred events fill your mind with peculiar re- 
ligious emotions, you are not to judge every one 
by the volume and the depth of your feelings ; be- 
cause there are a great many persons that seldom 
or never have those feelings as fully developed as 
they are in you. 
VENERATION INDIRECTLY APPEALED TO. 

Experience shows that a weak feeling is better 
excited through some other feeling than by a di- 
rect appeal to itself. The mind helps itself from 
within—one part stimulating another. The moral 
feelings are not exceptions. 

A child lacks generosity. It refuses to divide a 
gift with its companions. The mother can not 
persuade it to generosity by making a direct ap- 

al to that feeling. She takes the child upon her 

nee, and reasons with it. She attempts to excite 
generosity through the reason. She fails. Then 
she attempts to excite the child’s emulation by 
holding up and praising the conduct of other 
children that are generous, hoping to reach gen- 
erosity in the child through its desire to equal or 
excel those with whom it is contrasted in that 
which is praiseworthy. Again she fails. Then 
she shames the child ; i. e., she endeavors to ex- 
cite its generosity through the feeling of shame. 
She fails still again. Then she puts the child 
down firmly and gently, and gives it to understand 
that she is wounded and grieved that a child of 
hers should be ignominious. That masters its 
selfishness! The child’s affection for its mother 
is deep and strong ; and that feeling at last comes 
to the rescue; aad the child is willing to do, out 
of love for mother, what it was not willing to do 
out of shame, or pride, or generosity. Here was 
this feeling that lingered to be excited by one of 
its co-ordinate feelings ; and the mother learns to 
deal with the child by drawing out first one and 
then another of the collateral feelings by which 
to excite a third. 

It is thus with veneration. Where itis naturally 
active and fruitful in a child, it will need no stim- 
ulation, and will perhaps need some restraint. In 
some natures,'in which it is not active and fruitful 
naturally, it will only respond occasionally, and 
will respond at no time except to the accompani- 
ment of the affections. It is dull, it is reluctant to 
move; and yet it will move through quick and 
vivid affections, keeping company with them. In 
others it will act only under the influence of the 
imagination. Visible objects will not be venera- 
ted ; not places, not persons ; but those ineffable 
things that the imagination brings down and 
clothes with realities wil/ excite veneration. In 
others it will only take form and development 
through benevolence. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF VENERATION. 

Thus, a child may not venerate a priest, but he 
may venerate an artist or a poet. Veneration, 
with him, works through imagination. A child 
may not reverence power in the magistrate, but 
be may reverence wisdom in the philosopher. 
Veneration acts through the intellect. A child’s 
veneration may work through the reason more 
than through the feelings. A child may not ex- 

awe in the nea = a , but 

r the philanthropist he may have pro- 
found reverence. Pit is benevolence that incites 
to veneration. 











Some, also, will be found to reverence tings, 
and not qualities. - They will reverence a temple, 
they will reverence a vast cathedral, will 
reverence that which their senses can distinctl 
comprehend and bring to them ; but that whic 
they can not see nor in any way measure has no 
power upon them. 

There be others on tne other nand that rever- 
ence qualities,- ideas, invisible truths. + These 
things stir them wondrously; whereas visible 
things seem barren and literal, and they scarcely 
experience any veneration in their vresence. 

MOTHER-WORK. 


The early education of the child to veneration 
is properly mother-work. It can not iy 
early. It should not be left to any des 
parents. Yet, sometimes, humble servanis and 
good nurses are better for children than parents. 

me sisters there are that are the moral mothers 
of sisters’ children. All honor to such! Never- 
theless, as a general truth, it is mother-work to 
educate the child in every religious tendency. 
The parents are God’s appointed instruments, and 
are, themselves, objects of infantile veneration. 
They are the first objects as well as the first edu- 
cators of it. To the little child God is a vague 
and remote idea, while father and moiber are 
near and definite and potent. The most power- 
ful instructor is a parent’s own self. The natural 
influence of tenderness, of goodness, of patience, 
of generosity, of self-sacrifice and care, is to open 
the child's mind te love and to reverence. A 
good mother is always saintly to her child. You 
may not think you have a Madonna; but you 
have all the elements of the worship of the 
Madonna if you have a mother whom you revere. 
Names are of little account. If this is Catholi- 
cism, we are all Catholics that have had good 
mothers. 

THE FAMILY SCHOOL. 

The older brothers and sisters serve next as 
proper instructors of the young. The difference 
of age and rank is a fit difference on which to 
build some sentiments of respect and reverence ; 
and due obedience in common things to superiors 
in the family lays the foundation of reverence in 
after-life for those in authority. 

Indeed, the whole household epitomizes life. 
The parents are to the children as gods; the elder 
brothers and sisters are as magistrates ; and it is 
in the family that the germs of all those qualities 
are to be developed which are to c children 
ce their experiences in after social and civil 
ife. 


wEVERENCE FOR AGE. 

So, too, in the household, old age, honorable 
and beautiful in itself, will go far to serve as a 
means of educating the young to reverence. I 
mourn the maseuny Seeiee of this spirit among 
us. It is far from being to our credit. The aged 
are respected ; but, after all, there is not com- 
monly a tenderness, a carefulness, an obvious re- 
spect manifested toward them such as there was 
once, and such as there ought to be: not alone 
for their sakes that are old, but for their sakes 
that are young. Not to inspire your children 
with reverence for the aged is to betray a paren‘.3 
trust. I can not sufficiently emphasize to those 
that are young, to those that have not had- this 
instruction in the family, the sacredness of age, 
and the benefits that will accrue from a religious 
veneration of the aged. I have been shocked in: 
cars, on ferry-boats, and in all public places and 
conveyances, to see the selfishness with which the 
young literally run over the needs and _ necessi- 
ties of venerable aged men and women. 
For in this panes wr methy effaces all distinctions 
of condition. An old man, if he is a pauper, is 
sacred. A woman with silver locks, no matter if 
all her life long her hand has grown hard in ser- 
vice, is venerable ; and I should be sorry to carry 
a heart that did not instinctively honor and respect 
such @ one. i 

On such natural bases the parent lays the 
foundation on which to develop reverence for 
God. Ido not mean that the parent should wait 
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for these things ; but I wish to urge that, through 
family training, religious reverence should take 
form and gather strength. 


HOW MOTHERS MAY TEACH. 


Nothing will better serve as an education of re- 
ligious reverence than the peculiar habits of teach- 
ing that belong to a mother. The mother that 
sings ballads, and hymns, and descriptive songs, 
of sacred things; the mother that has a sweet 
narrative-gift, and that, not with cold, didactic 
instruction, but with that witching effect that 
goes with melody and poetry, describes the future 
or the past in their connection with that which is 
sacred—she thinks that she cheers the hour ; she 
thinks that she is preparing to fold her child to 
sleep ; and she is, but she is also preparing that 
child to wake into a higher and better moral ex- 
perience. No mother knows what she writes in 
the whole after-life of her child, that sings instruc- 
tion into it day by day. If you can sing, and do 
not sing to your children, you cheat them. 

We are not to be unobservant in teaching our 
children reverence for sacred things of fit times 
and occasions. Reverence is not to be com- 
manded. It is to be inspired. It is a kind of 
love witch-work ; and suitable periods ought to 
be taken advantage of. The hour at evening is 
worth all the rest of the day. The effect of twi- 
light on the senses can scarcely be appreciated 
but by a poetic nature. The sounds of a summer 
evening ; the coming out of the stars, that seem 
to be eyes to the little child looking out upon it 
from heaven; the chirp of the cricket and of 
insects—all these things, and as many more, ex- 
cite the child’s imagination. And now, in a 
mother’s lap, and from a mother’s lip, the stor 
of God’s love, of God’s Fatherhood, of Christ’s 
advent. of hymning angels, of the passion and 
death of Christ, of the heavenly glory, and ofthe 
ascended Saviour, can not but produce a marvel- 
ous effect. Such instruction, from such a pulpit, 
in such a holy season, and by such a preacher— 
what other instruction is like it? And having re- 
ceived such instruction, do you suppose that the 
child can ever meet in after-life the salient truths 
which it has received, and not be conscious 
that it has been trained to reverence, to vener- 
ation ? 

OTHER LESSONS. 
the nobler aspects, all the sublime phenom 

ena of nature, should also be employed in the 
mother-work of training children to this feeling. 
Storms ; the motion of the clouds ; the sounds of 
thunder ; the appearance of the mountain, the sea, 
the river, the cataract ; the coming on of spring, 
or the resounding footsteps of winter—these may 
all be made to give depth and power to this sen- 
timent. For while we instruct our children in 
technical truths and spiritual truths out of God’s 
Word, there is another great casket-revelation 
outside of this, which may be employed also. 
The Bible itself, the chiefest and earliest of all 
books, made use of natural phenomena to inspire 
reverence toward God. Nowhere else are clouds, 
and storms, and trees; nowhere else are animals 
and birds ; nowhere else is the procession of the 
seasons so employed as in the Old Testament. 

These are simply ways of cultivating the spirit 
of veneration. Perhaps you expected that I 
would open up to you some new and philoso- 

hical method of instructing this feeling. No ; it 
3 the old process. Thousands of mothers could 
teach me better than I can teach you of such 
things. Thousands have the instinct to do it. 
They have done it because they had the genius 
for it. And, after all, love in the household, 
guided by wisdom, will best instruct the child 
how to respect, how to revere, how to adore. 


HUMAN ASPECIS OF VENERATION. 
, First, reverence is not wholly and only a re- 
ligious thing. Kt is eminently a social develop- 
ment. If you have been accustomed to suppose 
that reverence was a feeling for the church, or for 
holy days, or for special religious , @x- 
clusively, you have misapprehended the scope of 
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this feeling. “Submit yourselves one to another,” 
says the Apostle. What is that but a command 
of reverence—that is, the submission of a man to 
the conscious superiority of his neighbor? In 
something everybody is better than you are. I 
never met a man that was in a sober mood who 
could not instruct me in something; and it is 
eminently fit that I should lay my mind open like 
a sheet of paper-before those with whom I come 
in contact, and let them write thereon lore that 
they know better than Ido. Submit yourselves 
for instruction to your fellow-man in the things in 
which he is in authority, or in which he is versed— 
this is a divine command ; and it is a command 
of reverence in a social point of view. 


POLITENESS— DEFERENCE. 


We are commanded to be courteous to one 
another. But what is courtesy? It is not merely 
politeness. It is of the nature of benevolence. 
It is also of the nature of a recognition of excel- 
lences. Respect and deference in society—these 
minor forms of reverence are of the utmost 
importance ; and they are not to be forgotten in 
an exclusive consideration of the religious view 
of reverence. A great many persons, by an ex- 
cessive individualism, have been led into the mis- 
take of supposing that, if one is true and just, it 
matters not how blunt and rude he may be. It 
does matter. Your own usefulness and happiness, 
and the welfare and happiness of all around you, 
require that those observances of etiquette, * oe 
decorous observances, in which inheres essential 
respect one for another, should be practiced, and 
practiced because they are beneficent as well as 
just. 

GLOOMY IMPRESSIONS TO BE AVOIDED. 


Great pains should be taken to prevent venera- 
tion from assuming a somber hue. I would not 
take a child to the bed of sickness, and leave to 
act upon its untaught and terrified imagination a 
sense of the weakness of the mortal body. I 
would not take a child into the room of death, 
and leave its little fluttering spirit to all the 
oppression that hangs over that room. I would 
not have a child of mine to suffer what I suffered 
as a boy. When the village bell tolled the 
announcement of a death, and, with strokes that 
beat harder on my heart than on the solid metal, 
rung out the age, the sun almost forgot to shine. 
And for days afterward there was rolling in upon 
my mind the terrific thought of death, and of the 
responsibilities of it. A child, I was helpless, 
and was swept away by feelings of depression, so 
completely had I been with the old 
teachings on the subject of the awfulness of dying, 
and the gloom of funerals. 


REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is a record of God’s dealings with 
the world ; and it is justly reverenced by the 
Christian Church ; and with all good and intelli- 
gent men it stands as God’s gift to the world, ina 
high and sacred place. And while we have a 
right to speak of the Scriptures with familiarity, 
we have no right to speak of them irreverently. 
The habit of using Scripture texts to point wit is 
one of the commonest of habits, and one of the 
worst. Ihave heard persons, that it seemed to 
me could scarcely have known what they were 
doing, take passages that concerned our Lord’s 
prseams and snatch out a phrase from the very 

eart of his agony, and make it turn the most 
despicable pun or the most trivial remark. Iam 
sure that these persons could not have been in- 
structed to consider this, or they would have seen 
at once that it was im ble for the Word of 
God to maintain any hold upon their mind, or be 
of any benefit to them, so long as they were wont 
to so wrest it to their own destruction. This habit 
is bad in taste ; it is worse in morals. 


REVERENCE FOR PLACES. 

I may speak also of the habit of irreverence 
toward places. You will have a different feeling 
about this according to your education, according 
to your temperament, and according to your 
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endowment. For myself, I wish I had more 
reverence for places than I have. The venera- 
tion that belongs to my nature acts mostly toward 
qualities, and but litile toward days, or places, or 
objects. And yet, I see the beauty of reverence 
toward these outward things ; and I could fain 
wish that that which I am conscious has been a 
loss to me in this regard, might not be a loss to 
the young who are growing up under my charge. 
I should be unwilling that a child of mine should 
ever go into the room where I had died and passed 
from earth, and have no other feelings there than 
those which he would have in any strange cham- 
ber. I believe in hanging associations that are 
sacred, or enriching, or cheering, or comforting, 
upon the bough of days and places. I believe in 
trysting places—places of meeting where are set 
eS witnesses or remembrancers of the past. 

here are trees that are sacred to me. There are 
places that are very sacred to me, where my 
children have been with me, that are now with 
God. Those places are very sacred to me where 
their dust is deposited. Some places force their 
sacredness even upon the dullest. But how much 
would life be enriched if we might multiply the 
places that are sacred, and sweet-voiced, and full 
of suggestions of higher truth ! 

In closing, let me say, train your children to 
reverence you, and to reverence each other, and 
in this way prepare them to reverence God. 
Train them to a reverence that shall have love, 
and that shall have joy and not sadness in it. 
Teach them to feel that among their fellow-men 
reverence may rub bright the golden links that 
connect heart with heart. Let them understand 
that reverence may remove many of those ills 
that life is heir to ; that it may smooth many of 
the roughnesses of earthly experience ; and that, 
while it makes the way of man with man easier, 
and richer, and nobler, and dignifies life in all its 
aspects, it is also silently preparing the immortal 
soul for its habitation in heaven, and for that 
grander intercourse and that sublimer converse 
— ere long it shall inherit with the eternal 

ather. 


Our Social Relations. 


n, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson. 








“LOVE AFFAIRS.” 
OUGHT PARENTS TO INTERFERE? 


In answering this question very briefly in a 
previous number, we promised to recur to the 
subject when we should be able to command the 
space for a more extended reply ; and we now 
address ourself to the fulfillment of that promise. 

All good parents desire the happiness and wel- 


fare of their children. They watch over, nurse, 
and educate them with tender solicitude ; and 
strive, according to the light they themselves 
possess, to guide them aright. The children 
grow up, and the father and mother are proud of 
their talents, their beauty, or their moral worth, 
and anticipate for them a career of honor, useful- 
ness, prosperity, and happiness. By-and-by, as 
they associate with the young people of their 
neighborhood, or go abroad among strangers, 
there comes a ‘‘ falling in love,” and a desire to 
marry. Perhaps the chosen one is such a person 
as the parents can most fully approve, and in 
every way adapted to the beloved son or daughter 
who desires to marry. In this case there is noth- 
ing to do but to give their cordial consent. But, 
on the other hand, it sometimes happens that 
the person who seeks an alliance with a daughter, 
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or is sought by a son, is one whom they believe 
to be unsuitable, and a marriage with whom 
would, in their opinion, prove fatal to their hopes 
and to the happiness of their child. What shall 
they do? Consent, or refuse? Either course is 
painful and fraught with possible danger. If 
they refuse there may be an elopement, or a 
clandestine marriage, or the life of the son or 
the daughter may be blighted by the disappoint- 
ment. If they give their consent, against the 
dictates of their judgments, rather than inflict so 
much present pain by a refusal, they may thus 
consign their child to a life of misery and misfor- 
tune. No wonder the question—“ Is it right and 
judicious for parents to interfere in the love af- 
fairs of their children ?”’ is iterated and re-iter- 
ated. 

If all the young folks and their parents were 
properly educated—if they had all studied and 
mastered the Science or May, in its various de- 
partments (and this science should form a part of 
every man’s and every woman's education), such 
cases as we have supposed could never occur, and 
this troublesome question would not come up. A 
young man with a thorough knoweledge of phys- 
iology, phrenology, and physiognomy, and who 
had properly studied his own organization, would 
never ‘‘ fall in love’’ with a girl mentally and 
temperamentally unsuited to himself. His stand- 
ard of excellence and of beauty would be founded, 
first, on a knowledge of what is intrinsically 
good in mental and physical organization, and 
second, on what is adapted to harmonize with his 
own constitution and disposition ; and none but 
those possessing those qualities would seem lova- 
ble to him. Wanting a companion and a help- 
meet, he would never wish to marry a doll for 
the sake of her ‘‘ pretty’’ face. No face would 
be beautiful to him which has not soul in it ; and 
knowing the ‘‘ signs of character,”’ he could not 
be deceived. So the trifler, the profligate, or 
the heartless fortune-hunter would pay his 
court in vain to the physiologically, phrenologi- 
cally, and physiognomically educated young wo- 
man. His blandishments—his soft words and 
flattering compliments—would avail him noth- 
ing. She would be disgusted and repelled by 
such persons, because, to her, the cloak which they 
think to make of their artful manners.and Jan- 
guage would be perfectly transparent. She 
would read not only their characters, but the 
history of their dissipated and dishonorable lives 
on thejr faces. Papa would have no occasion to 
refuse the hand of his lovely and beloved daughter 
to a blackguard or a libertine ; but when a lover 
should be accepted by her, he, if blessed with 
good sense and the same kind of an education 
that we have been supposing her to possess, would 
see at once the fitness of the choice, and his con- 
sent would be ready and cordial. He would 
never allow family prejudice or a mere difference 
of wealth or position to influence him against his 
would-be son-in-law. 

But, unfortunately, few among either parents 


or children are educated in the way we have in- 


dicated: They neither know themselves nor 
their fellow-men ; and, groping blindly, are quite 
as apt to go wrong as right. Boys and girls will 
‘* fall in love’’ where they ought not; or if they 
are properly guided, or by chance choose wisely, 


universal application. 





their parents, having no correct standard by 
which to judge of the fitness of the person chosen, 
may think the choice a bad one, and dangerous 
to their son’s or daughter’s happiness, and there- 
fore must manifest their disapproval. So the 
question recurs—Shall they interfere? Taking 
men and women—parents and children—as they 
are, what is it best to do? 

While the child is in his or her minority the 
civil law, very properly, as we think, gives the 
parent a right to forbid his or her marriage. 
It assumes that the father is wiser or more 
capable of judging correctly in the matter than 
the child. This of course is not always true, but 
it is the safest rule that could be adopted for 
There can, then, be no 
question about the /egal right of parents to in- 
terfere in the love affairs of their children. Is it 
morally right and judicious todoso? That depends 
upon circumstances. In some cases itis; in 
others it is not. Let us illustrate : 

Mary Smith is a young lady of si: .cen sum- 
mers, living in the country. She has a predomi- 
nance of the vital temperament, average intelli- 
gence and moral sense, moderate Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, and pretty strong social feelings. She 
is fashionably rather than solidly educated, and 
is vivacious, affectionate, amiable, and easily in- 
fluenced by stronger and more positive natures 
—a good girl, but one with no great strength 
either of character or feeling. Her future will 
depend far more upon others than upon herself. 

Mary goes to the city to visit some relatives, 
and is thrown into the society of a number of 
young men. One of them—a dark-haired, mus- 
cular man, with a predominating motive temper- 
ament, and a strong, positive, imperious charec. 
ter, pays her particular attentions, says pleasant 
things, and makes himself generally agreeable. 
He dresses well, sings delightfully, and has all 
the external polish of a gentleman. His person 
and manners please Mary’s Ideality, and his at- 
tentions (something new to her) gratify her Ap- 
probativeness ; and when he says he loves her, 
she thinks herself very much in love with him. 
He visits her in the country. Mr. Smith don’t 
like him. He has more knowledge of men 
than his daughter. We will not suppose him to 
be either a phrenologist or a physiognomist, but 
he has an intuitive perception of character, and 
the young man’s looks do not please him. He 
makes inquiries in the city, and learns that this 
candidate for his daughter’s hand is a “ fast’ 
young man of a decidedly dissolute character. 

Now when this rové ‘‘ proposes’’ and is referred 
to ‘pa,’ what shall Mr. Smith do? Shall he 
allow his daughter to throw herself away upon 
this miserable scamp, whom she thinks she loves, 





but whom she would soon, if married to him, | 


learn to despise and loath? The father says no, | characters and under such circumstances, to let 
The | 


very emphatically; and he does right. 
young man storms, and Miss Mary cries and de- 
clares in the most positive manner that she can 
never live without her dear Harry—that all her 
hopes of happiness in this world are nipped in the 
bud, and much more of the same sort, in all of 
which she is perfectly sincere. It grieves her 
good father to be obliged to distress her, but he 
knows too much of her character to have any fears 
of permanent ill-effects from her disappointment. 


_ 








Within a year the “dear Harry” has eloped 


with a Madison-Square heiress, and Mary has 


another lover and is as smiling and happy as 
ever. She has long since thanked her father, 
with tears of gratitude in her eyes, for having 
saved her from the selfish adventurer whom she 
thought she loved. 

This was a ‘love affair,’’ in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, but there was really no 
true love concerned in it. On one side it was a 
heartless and selfish piece of deception, and on 
the other a mere passing fancy. Similar cases 
are constantly occurring, and the duty of parents 
in reference to them, it seems to us, is plain. 
Remember Mr. Smith, and go and do likewise. 

Now let us look at a case of another kind: 

Ellen Jones is in many respects the opposite of 
Mary Smith. A mental-motive temperament; a 
good degree of Self-Esteem and Firmness, with 
not too much Approbativeness; considerable 
Combativeness and strong affections give her 
mental constitution a marked and decided char- 
acter. She is not easily led, and has a mind and 
a will of her own. She, moreover, is nineteen ; 
has been a good deal in ‘society ;’’ has had 
suitors ; and is accustomed to the polite atten- 
tions of gentlemen, which she knows how to esti- 
mate at their proper value. 

At last Ellen finds herself loved by one whose 
love she can return ; and she loves him with all 
the ardor and strength of her strong positive na- 
ture. He is adapted to her in temperament and 
disposition, and loves her truly; but in this 
case, as in the other, the father does not approve 
of the daughter's choice. Nothing can be said 
against the young man’s moral character ; but he 
is poor; is not, in Mr. Jones’ opinion, calculated 
to make a fortune very soon ; and in social posi- 
tion is not Ellen’s equal. Mr. Jones thinks 
Ellen might do better—a great deal better. Will 
he imitate Mr. Smith and put his veto on the 
engagement? Not if he be wise and love his 
daughter. He has no soft, pliable, easy nature 
to deal with. When Ellen says she loves, she 
knows what she is talking about and means all 
she says; and if she declare that a union with 
the chosen one is absolutely essential to her hap- 
piness, she states merely the simple fact. To 


love once, with her, is to love forever. If her 
father refuse his consent, she will wait till of age 
and then marry, if need be, without his consent ; 
or if he su in breaking off the match alto- 
gether, he will have blighted his daughter’s life 
and destroyed her —_- chance for in 
this world. He should yield to her es even 
against his own judgment in regard to the fitness 
of the match. 

This is also a sample of a large class of cases. in 
which we think the duty of parents is equally 
plain as in the other. Any interference thit 
shall amount to a prohibition can result in noth- 
ing but evil. It is best, when dealing with such 


love take its course even though we can not fully 
approve its choice. 

‘There are cases; no doubt, hardly referable to 
either of these classes, in which it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to decide rightly what to do—cases 
to which no general rule that we can lay down 
will apply ; but a knowledge of the human or- 

anization, ph and mental, a conscientious 
ht, and a humble reliance upon 


in this as 





= 


guidance a eae 
and human welfare. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


Removat.—Before this Jovrnat reaches its dis- 
tant reader, our publication office will have been 
removed from 308 to No. 389 Broadway—from 
the cast to the west side of that great thorough- 
fare—some four blocks—streets—higher up. 

Our new naumber—389—was formerly occupied 
by Messrs. 8. 8. & W. Wood, medical book-pub- 
lishers, who have removed to Walker St. 

The old store—308—will be occupied as a 
cloth store, for a time, but it really ought to be 
rebuilt at once. 

The new place, at 389, though not quite so 
large as the old store, is much more pleasantly 
situated, more easy of access by city railway at 
Canal St., and will be every way more pleasant 
for the occupants. All our friends, in city and 
country, are invited to call and see us—after the 
first of May—at 389 Broadway, New York. 











Prices.—Just in proportion to its scarcity, or 
the plentifulness of money or currency, will the 
the price of any article rise. 

Paper is scarce ; cotton and rags, out of which 
it was formerly made, before the war cost from 
three to six cents a pound ; now the prices range 
for cotton, from seventy to seventy-five cents a 
pound, and for rags all the way from fifteen to 
thirty, depending on quality. Other things have 
advanced in the same proportion — printing 
materials, labor, living, all cost at the same rates. 

We have debated with ourselves and our friends 
the question of size and price for our JouRNAL 
under these altered circumstances, and, rather 
than cut it down.or reduce it in size, we have 
decided to make it both larger and better, and to 
put the price at $2 a year instead of $1 50, which, 
considering the increased cost of making, leaves 
less profit than at old rates. 

All subscriptions received previous to June 
will be supplied at $1 50; after that date, we 
shall—-unless materials advance still more--in- 
crease our number of pages from twenty-four to 
thirty-two, and the price will be $2 a year. 

VeNERATION.—We give in the present number 
a discourse by Rev. H. W. Beecher on this organ, 
and beg to call the very particular attention of 
our readers to it. There is too little veneration 
in our people, and the means for its cultivation 
in children are here given. Were this organ 
larger, there would be less of the rebellious spirit 
fn the family and in the state. Let parents, 
teachers, and preachers give ear to this scientific 
lesson, nor charge Phrenology with leading to 
irreligion, when it furnishes the only scientific 
and philosophical basis for its true interpretation. 


To Conreisurors anp Reapers.—We hope to 
present in our next a Character and Biography 
of R. T. Trall, M.D., and of President Murillo, of 
Colombia, 8. A. ; an article on “ Immortality Psy- 
chologically Proved ;” “ Emigration ;” “ The Sci- 
ence of Force” (a review of “ T. R. F.”); “ Per- 
sonal Identities ;’ “Carboniferous Transforma- 
tions ;’’ “Circulation of the Blood” (another 
theory) ; and many other good things now in 
preparation. 





Poetry. 


werrrrree. 





Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power. —Bailey. 





PLIGHTED. 


Mrxe to the core of my heart, my beauty ! 
Mine—all mine, and for love, not duty ; 
Love given willingly, full and free, 
Love for love’s sake, as I love thee. 
Duty, a servant, keeps the keys, 
But Love, the master, goes in and out 
Of his goodly chambers, with song and shout, 
Just as he please—just as he please ! 
Mine, from the dear head’s crown, brown-golden, 
To the silken foot that’s scarce beholden ; 
Give a warm hand to a friend—a smile, 
Like a generous lady, now and awhile ; 
But the sanctuary heart that none dare win, 
Keep holiest of holiest evermore— 
The crowd in the aisles may watch the door, 
The high-priest only entersin. ~ 
Mine, my own—without doubts or terrors; 
With all thy goodness, all thy errors, 
Unto me, and to me alone, revealed, 
“A spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 
Many may praise thee—praise mine and thine; 
Many may love thee—I'll love thee too ; 
But thy heart of hearts, pure, faithful, and true, 
Must be mine—mine wholly—forever mine. 
Mine! God, I thank Thee that Thou hast given 
Something all mine on this side heaven ; 
Something as much myself to be 
As this, my soul, which I lift to Thee, 
Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone, 
Life of my life—us whom Thou dost make 
Two to the world, for the world’s work’s sake, 
But ea h unto each, as in Thy sight, one. 


re 
HE DIED FOR FREEDOM. 


Brave ty now his work is finished ; 
Naught of all the ancient glory 
Won on battle-flelds of story 
Hath he tarnished or diminished. 
Many more true noble-hearted, 
To the false South country rushing, 
Great souls with high impulse gushing, 
Deeds for Freedom have accomplished, and departed. 
Oh, bells sublime! sound each clear chime 
For the god-like spirits that have fallen— 
Fallen to rise through crystal skies ; 
By Satan’s shafts advanced victorious, 
Through the darkness of death to the dawning glorious. 
GALENA. 
a 


Trees.—The largest nursery in the world is 
said to be that of Messrs. Extwancer & Barry, 
at Rochester, N. Y., covering hundreds of acres 
of ground, and embracing millions of trees ; and, 
what is more, it is said to contain a greuter va- 
riety of sorts, both fruit and ornamental, than any 
other. Also vines, shrubs, and plants from all 
parts of the world. 

Of the fruit trees, we can speak from our own 
knowledge, having planted an orchard from these 
grounds, and they prove just what they were rep- 
resented to be. 

There are other nurseries in all the Northern 
States, within easy reach of farmers, and now is 


the time to plant trees. Good fruit is pecored 
more than a luxury: it is,in point of healthful- 
ness, as an article of diet, on sea and land, a 
prime necessity. Farmers, plant trees. See ad- 
vertisements in our April number. 





Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 





A Cuear Crocus Hotper.—A correspondent of 
the Cottage Gardener makes a cro- 
cus holder by hollowing out a turnip, 
leaving about half an inch in thick- 
ness al} round, and taking care not 
to injure the base leaves. It is fill- 
ed with soil, and the crocus root 
planted, and the turnip suspended 
by wires, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The moist soil stafts the leaves 
of the turnip, which turn upward, 
and grow in a short time so as to 

omplete!y hide the root. It is sim- 
ple, cheap, and very pretty. 


Rarstnc CappacGes ann To- 
MATOES.—The whole family of the 
brassica is capable of great devel- 
opment. See what splendid varie- 
ties of the cabbage and turnip have 
been brought into use by careful 

Crocus Hotper. ‘Cultivation, to say nothing of the 

caulifiower,the most delicious of them 
all. Perhaps some, who, like myself, practice gardening on 
& small scale, would like to know how to cultivate this es- 
culent. For twenty-five years I have not failed but once to 
raise a supply for my family. There are two methods I 
have practiced for starting them—one to plant them in a 
hill, and the other to start them in a rich spot, or in a hot- 
bed, and then transplant. Each method has its ad- 
vantages. When I transplani—which I am as likely 
to do on a sunny day ason any other—I pour a litile 
water round the plant and immediately lay over it a leaf 
of burdock, rhubarb, or grape, and let it wilt down over 
the leaf and remain there two or three days. I then re- 
move them, hoe them, and place a platform of newspa- 
per around the plant, which may be rapidly done by tear- 
ing up pieces eight inches square, tearing a slit in one 
side to the center and placing a little earth on the edges. 
This will keep off the cut-worme. If a plant turns toa 
lead color, pull it up and supply its place with another. 
In this way I never fail of cabbages, if I don’t let the 
cows get in and eat them up! 





Bustxess Done In THE Patent Orrice.—From a 
report leated by the © issioner of Patents to 
Congress, it app more busi has been transacted in 
the United States Patent Office than during any year in 
the history of the Government, excepting 1859 and 1960; 
6,014 applicants have been received ; 4,170 patents have 
been granted ; 737 caveats have been filed ; 40 applications 
made for extensions have been granted. f the issues, 48 
were to Engiish inventors, 37 to French, and 27 to persons 
of other nations. The funds on hand Januzry, 1863, were 
$38,400; ‘the amount received during the year, $195,600 ; 
expenses, $189,400, of which $143,000 were for clerk hire. 
Balance on hand January Jast, $44,600. 

This is most encouraging, and shows clearly that the 
mechanical ingenuity of our people is no Jess active than 
formerly. With the increased demand for labor, owing to 
the withdrawal of men for the army and the navy, we 
must learn to do by machinery much that has hitherto 
been done by hand labor. Original inventors are now our 
real benefactors. We must learn to use the tides, wind, 
water, air, light, electricity, and all the elements of nature 
to do our work; so come on with your inventions—we 
will get them patented for you at home and abroad. 


lp ON 


PHRENOLOGY ON THE StpzwaLk.—It is quite 
amusing, the New York Daily Zra says, to watch the 
movements of different people who pause for a moment to 
see the phrenological casts and specimens that adorn the 
windows of our friends Fowler and Wells. As some 
straggler glances over the collection and sces the name 
and location of some particular “ bump,” we see them 
immediately after, feeling under their hats to see if they 
are blessed or cursed with the same “swellings.” We 
dare say there have been many amateur self-examinations 
resulted from this studying Phrenology from the sidewalk. 
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Questions Or ‘‘Genenax Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this depariment. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered Uy letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, ee will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 








Hereprrary Descent.—F. J.T. 1. What will 
probably be the physical character and hereditary tenden- 
cies of children when both parents are of light complexion, 
hair, and eyes, both healthy,with the mental temperament 
slightly predominant in each ? 

9. Is there any reasonable objection to such a union? 


Ans. 1, There would be a liability to the production of 
offspring possessing in excess the qualities most prominent 
in both parents. 2. We should not consider so great a 
similarity desirable in a matrimonial union. “ Variety is 
the spice of life.” —- 

ComBATIVENESS, ETCc.—MervetL. 1. There are, 
I believe, three distinct divisions of Combativeness. Do 
not these manifest themselves differently in the nose ? 

Ans. See our articles on the nose in Jovrnat for July 
and August, 1863. « 


2. Was Combativeness well developed on the head of 
Catherine II.? From her profile I shou'd judge not. 


Ans. There was about an average development. 


8. Among historic personages there are some who are 
pre-eminently my favorites, and whenever I chance te 
read anything derogatory to any of them, I feel intense 
indignation toward the author of the criticism. Is this the 
sign of a contracted mind? 


Ans. You manifest some want of liberality, perhaps, in 
not examining candidly the criticism before allowing your 
indignation to rise, but we should call it the sign of pretty 
active Adhesiveness and Combativeness which allow no 
attack on your friends. 

4. Can you form an opinion of the purity of a person’s 
life simply from a portrait? It seems to me that some of 
the vexed questions of history regarding personal charac- 
ter might be settled by Phrenology. 


Ans, From a perfectly correct portrait we can tell. 
Tur War in Heaven.—B. F. F. We find noth- 


ing objectionable in your article, but can not make room 
for it in our columns at present. 


Natore anp Creation.—H. F. M. 1. Your 
first question is one of words merely, which it would not 
be at all profitable to discuss, 2. A man may be naturally 
ingenious. It is ski/? that is acquired by practice. 


PuysroenomicaL Sians.—J. C.B. We are pub- 
lishing a series of articles on Physiognomy in this Jovrnat 
and shall also issue a book on the subject, and must refer 
you to these. We can not afford sufficient space here to 
properly answer your questions. 


Tae Porar Bear.—J. C. T. In comparing 
light with dark haired animals, we must have regard to 
species. We can not, for instance, compare a black dog 
with a white bear. If you can show that a white horse, a 
white turkey, or a white African are as strong and hardy 
as black ones, you will have at least found an exception to 
the rule we laid down that we have not yet discovered. 


Norrrrion.—J. M. W. Dr. Combe says that 
“ five or six pounds of substance are thrown out of the sys- 
tem daily by the ordinary chann«ls of excretion.” Please 
explain to us how this waste is repaired; certainly not by 
eating alone. 

Ans. No; but by eating, drinking, and breathing. All 
waste must of course be repaired by the taking into the 
system, in some form, the necessary elements from the 
external world. We do this chiefly through the stom- 
ach, but to some extent through the lungs and the skin, 
One great source of waste in the human system is the 
formation of carbonic acid, which is constantly being ex- 
pelled in our excretions and in the expired air. Carbonic 
acid is com: of carbon and oxy The former is 
into the lungs and absorbed by the skin. , 





Dark Hare on a Lapy’s Lip, eve.—O. M.T. 1. 
It is a sign of the motive temperament, and natural strength 
of body and character. She probably resembles her father 
or her maternal grandfather. 2. Electrical Psychology. $1. 


Tue Cerepetium, erc.—D.A.K. 1. Of how 
many organs does the cerebellum consist? 

Ans. We locate it in but one phrenological organ, 
namely, Amativeness; but it is supposed that the cere- 
bellum has several organs in it. It doubtless has not a 
little to do in presiding over the functions of animal life, 
such as motion, the offices of cigestion and secretion. 
There are organs in the base of the brain intimately related 
to the physical economy, which are at present beyond the 
reach of our knowledge and examination. 

2. Where is the organ of Pneumativeness located ? 

Ans. We do not recognize such an organ. One phre- 
nologist has claimed that there is such an organ, locating 
iton the cheek below the eye, and claiming, we believe, 
that some portion of the base of the brain so acted on that 
part of the face as to give it fullness. This may be true. 
We have learned by observation and by magnetic expe- 
riments that a certain portion of the face has a strong rela- 
tion to the lungs. And the breathing power can be satis- 
factorily ascertained by an observation of that part of the 
face. 

8. Is not Agreeablencss sometimes called Sociality ? 

Ans. Not by us. Others may call it so, but we do not 
know by what rale of propriety. 


4. Why is it that a person in turning around rapidly 
becomes giddy and siek ? 


Ans. We have supposed it had some tendency to throw 
the blood unduly to the brain. And those who are unac- 
customed to that process doubtless have this effect pro- 
duced upon them. There are those, however, who 
practice it extensively—dancers and others, who seem to 
suffer nothing from it. By practice, nature may be led to 
adapt itself to that condition, but we think it an unnatural 
and foolish habit. — 


To Make tHe Orcans Grow.—A. inquires if 
the application of electricity through a magnetic machine 
would not cause the organs te grow. In reply to which 
we beg to state we “ guess” not. Hasty pudding and oat- 
meal porridge would prove to be much more nutritive. 
Electricity is useful in its way, but we should not apply it 
for this purpose, “ pudding and milk” being far more 
useful. —_— 


AccountaBriity.—A. H. T. If a child is born 
with an undue proportion of Combativeness, or Secretive- 
ness, or Amativeness, is he accountabl« for the acts they 
may impel him to perform in later life ? 


Ans. Most certainly. But the parents may be at fault for 
giving an undue degree of the propensities to their chil- 
dren; or, rather, for*not giving them enough of the 
superior, with which to regulate and direct the propensi- 
ties. We grant that it is more difficult fur one to restrain 
his appetite than for ith But it does not follow that 
one may indulge his appetite according to its cravings, 
any more than that we may take another's property 
because we covet it. 

Children are supposed to “take after” their parents, 
both by inheritance and by example, while growing up; 
but when they arrive at years of discretion they are held 
accountable no less to the moral than to the civil law. 
Phrenology sustains all the material and spiritual require- 
ments of the highest civilization and Christianity. 





Frat Heaps.—A.R. Pressing the head, as in 
the case of Fiat-Headed Indians, does not destroy the 
brain, but simply displaces it or alters its shape. This 
neither adds to nor diminishes its quanti'y nor affects i's 
quality. Nor does it make the brain any less the organ of 
the mind. An expert phrenologist would discover at a 
glance that a “ flat head” was made so by art and not by 
nature, and he would describe it accordingly. 

Puonocraray.—P. B. 8. Can a person learn 


phonography without a teacher, and if so what are the 
proper books witn which to commence ? 


Ans. Yes. Several of our most expert reporters have 
studied the system from books alone, but it would be much 
better to have the aid of a teacher, not necessarily an oral 
instructor, but it may be attained by correspondence. 
Send a stamp for our catalogue of phonograpbic works, 
with prices, in which those best suited to your needs are 
indicated. 








Wrrenmxe.—F.C.H. Ihave heard o gpd deal 
about witchcraft, and thet astrologists and 

often make use of it. When a person gets his 

told about his or her lover, so that when a girl has a 
lover and he daqn’t love her much, can the girl then gain 
his love by witching, and can any who understands 
witching (if there be any such thing as witching) make 
aoetier Sone sick, or bring him into misfortunes if they 
choose 


Ans. We “reckon” not. 


Tue Guir Sracam—Serarroatan.—P. 1, 


Can you give your readers any information in regard to 
the Lat the Gulf-Stream ? <j 


2. There is a physician in Troy, Maine, who pretends to 
doctor through the sgency of an Indian spirit. Reliable 
persons who have visited him have informed me that 
when he is in a trance, he will not only give a minute de- 
scri, tion of the diseases and feelings of persons in his pres- 
ence, but if requested will describe as particularly the 
case of persons at a distance, whom he has never before 
heard of. Do you believe that departed spirits retarn to 
earth. If not, how can such things be accounted for? 

Ans. 1. The Gulf-Stream is believed-to be caused by the 
accumulation of water on the eastern coast of America, 
between the tropics, by the trade winds which continually 
blow there. 

Ans, 2. A question involving the whole subject of mod- 
ern spiritualism and the state of departed spirits generally 
can not be properiy answered here. We may at some fu- 
ture time give our views on the subject. The fact of 
clairvoyance, which no well-informed person can call in 
question, may explain, it seems to us, such cases as the 
one you mention, but such “ doctors” are not always to be 
trusted. Many of them are charlatans. 


Lancuacr.—B. F. F. Please define the phre- 
nological meaning of Language ? 

Ana, The faculty of Language is defined in the “* Jius- 
trated Self-Instructor” to be * the expression of all men- 
tal operations by words, writiten or spoken, by gestures, 
looks, or actions ; the communicating faculty and instinct 
in general. Adapted to man’s requisition for holding com- 
munication with man.” 

It means facility and correctness of expression ; the 
power to communicate ideas and emotions by words 
written orspoken. It is modified by various other facul- 
ties; with great reason and caution, it is guarded and slow 3 
with social feelings and imagination strong with large 
perceptives, one may be garrulous ; with memory poor, will 
repeat and hesitate, ete. 


Lanouace.—A. Is the fact of a man loving 
any particular profession any proof that his organization 
is such as to insure success if diligently pursued ? 

For instance—A. has a jionate desire to engage ina 
profess‘on tha principal duties of which would pablic 
speaking—Language being only ordinary—would you ad- 
vise him to take such a course 

Ans,—Yes, and by practice the organ would grow, and 
become sufficiently developed, in time, to insure success. 
But the best time to begia to cultivate Language is in early 
childhood. — 


Setr-Estzeu.—R. G. How can Self-Esteem be 
cultivated ? 

Ans.—This organ, like every other, can be cultivated 
only by use. In our work styled “ Self-Cultare,” full diree- 
tions are given for cultivating and for restraining all the 
passions and emotions; and in our other work entitled 
“ Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” all the faculties 
of intellect are treated in a similar manner. Each by 
mail, $1 10. These two works, with another called 
“ Physiology Animal and Mental,” are embodied in one 
work entitled “ Education Complete,” and covers all the 
functions of the body and all the powers of the mind, 
giving instructions how to improve them. Price by mail, 
.$%. “The Illustrated Self-Instructor,” which we use as a 
chart, sleo contains directions for i ing weak organs, 
and restraining and guiding strong ones. Price by mail, 
75 cents. _ 

Sorerrivovs Harr.—H. 0. Is there any means 
for the safe and permaxent removal of “ superfluous hair” 
which you can recommend ? 

Ans.—No, — 

Tuickness or THE Sxuit.—S. R. If all the 
organs were equally active, the skull \ oild maintain its 
normal thickness. But if one organ or several in differ- 
ent parts of the head are brought into undue activity, the 
skull will be thinner over those organs. In such cases, 

ever, there is a of outline and a 
ae elevation of such organs Which the oust 
nologist recogni ; unfrequently extra 
warmth will be detected in those organs. 
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“'T,xrve Taros.""—R. B. P. If a person have 
an organ inclining him to take that which is not his own, 
can he overcome it and be honest? 

Ans. Yes. Itis a common thing for children to desire 
to possess whatever they can lay their hands on; and 
until taught by training and education to the contrary, 
they do not naturally regard the rights of others. But if 
taken in time, when yet quite young, the desire may be so 
controlled and regulated as to resist all temptations to 
take that which does not belong to them. 


Gray Evzs.—V. F. G. If you will read our 
article on the color of the eyes again, and more carefully, 
you will see that we do not call gray-eyed persons cold- 
hearted, but simply say that another writer has called 
them so. Glad you think the subject interesting. Shall 





2. Is it a ways true that a person with evenly balanced 
temperawent and an even head will possess an even 
characier, or would net the organs of such a person act 
by turns, and therefore make a very uneven character, 
especially if Secretiveness be weaker? 

Ans. Of course there would not be a sameness or dead 
level of munifestation, b cir it would call 
out one class of faculies or feelings, but with a good 
balance of the other orgins there would be no great excess. 
The point you make about a defice ncy of Secretiveness 
answers itself Uneven, rough hea's produce eccentricity 
of character, because such heads have very strong and 
weak points. —_ 

Tux Bratiw.—A. B. Being puzzled how you 
account for the brain being “ivided into particular organs, I 
seud you the foriowing extracts from Ho -ker's Physiology : 
“ There is no apparent arrangemen: of the external parts 
of the brain which would give countenance to the idea of 
the phrenologist, in relation to a div-sion into 
ol ” 

“The convolo' ions, so fer from presenting any well- 
defined arrangemevt, are exceedingly irregular.” 

Ana, The object of the convolutions is the packing of a 
large nervous surfsce in a small space, and a slight varia- 
tion of the packing of the folds does not interfere with the 











sheath, and no surgeon’s eye, no microscope, has been 
able to distinguish where the motive and sensation parts 
join, but dissection has verified that one half is appropriated 
to one function and the other half to the other function ; 
so far therefore as the argument is concerned, you may 
as well fight against the whole economy of organization as 
against that of the brain. If you will read what has been 
written on the brain by Spurzheim, you will find that the 
founders of Phrenology were quite as well posted in regard 
to the general and special anatomy of that previous 
enigma of physiologists, the brain, as the best of their 
cotemporaries, and, we may add, successors, in the 
medical world. —_ 

Fracture or Tae Sku, ere. F. A. M—If 


the brain be divided inte a number of organs, all acting 
independent of each other, why does the whole brain get 





reached by anything we might write on the subject. 
Those who accept the dictum of fashion as a “higher 
law” than the teachings of Nature, must obey the former 
at their own cost, but no sensible, well-informed man will 
marry one of these artificia!, wasp-like women while there 
are any of Nature’s make to be had. 


OpatHaLMia—Srres.—P. E. B. It is not easy 
to prescribe for your case without knowing all the par- 
tieulars. The styes though very trou>lesome are not 
dang They indicate the presence in ihe system of 
morbid matte's which nature is striving to cast out. If 
you can get the little boils to come out somewhere else— 
on the end of the nose for instance !—they might be less 
troublesome. We must, of course, as you anticipate, urge 

tion to the g | health. The disease must have 
been g | before it b local. In treating it, the ob- 
ject should be to draw the morbid matters away from the 
eye. Use no cold water about the eye or face. Wash the 
face with warm or tepid water. For the inflammation try a 
small compress of soft linea wet in warm water and worn at 
night, occasionally, but not constantly. If this does not 

















Witerarp HAotices. 


[4U works noticed in Tux PurEnoocrcat JougnaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.]} 
CounsEL 4np Comfort SPOKEN From A Putprr. By 

the author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. [Price, $1 50.] 

The writings of “ The Country Parson” are too well 
known and appreciated to need our commendation ; but 
we can not refrain from saying of this volume that there 
are few works of its class that are at ouce so truly and 
fervently religious in spirit and in expression, and a! the 
same time so 'ree from sectarian cant and mere common- 
place sermouizing. It is “* Counsel and Comfort” earnestly 
uttered, ant made all the more welcome by the charms of 
an attractive style. The ‘ypography of the book is besu- 

cknor & Fields’ publications. 














In New Orleans, Mr. George Ellis, P. 0. News Agent. 
In Onioage, Mr. J. W. Walsh. In Pittsburg, Messrs. 
John P. Hunt and Henry Miner. In Springfield, Ill, Mr. 
Mackenzie. In Indianapolis, Messrs. Bowen, Stewart & 
Co. In San Francisco, Messrs. H. H. Bancroft & Co. and 
Mr. A. Roman. London, Mr. William Tweedie, 887 Strand. 
InG w, Dr. A. Hunter. In Kingston, Jamaica, James 
Gall & In Sidney, New Soutn Wales, Mr. William R. 
Golding, and by booksellers generally. 


CanvassERS WaNTED.—We want 
twenty-five or thirty agents tosell by subscription a popular 
book. To men of experience, who will give their whole 
attention to this work and thorou, 
they undertake, we will offer om pee hg Pen 
sonal app! preferred. 

Fow er anp Wetis, New York. 





MississiprPt VaLLey Sanrrary Farr.—This Fair 
will be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo,, on Tuesday, the 
ifth day of May, to continue two or more weeks. Its 
object is to raise a sufficient fund for the san’ uses of 
the armies in the Mississippi Vailey, and for relief of their 
= Pane ome | oo the general direction of the 

estern San Commission, w hes, 

St. Louis. nis ‘Com dquart- rs are at 
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perhaps say more about it by-and-by. confused by a sudden shock of the head, or when only one tifal, like that of ali Mecers. b 
om or two organs are involved by a fracture of the skull ? Tur Socus.E: or, One Tho d and One Hi e 
Sma. vs. Lance Men.—Hoopuun. We have Ans.—A suddea shock of the head might affect all parts A reg te A iden Peta: ee * 
no statistics from which any positive conclusion can be | of the brain equally though not rily. A fract Charades; Drawirg Room Pantomimes; *Tableaux ; ti 
drawn in reference to the average stature of distinguished | of the skull or an injury of the brain in the region of one Parlor Games; Parlor Mazic; Puzzles, etc. New York: $ 
men; but we think a majority of those who have “attained | or two organs do not always affect the whole mind. r" ick & Flugerald. (Price, $1 25.] y 
honor and distinction” in the world have been above | The cases perhaps are much more numerous in which a ia me the young folks will find much to sl 
rather than below the average stature of their race or na- | sueh injuries, if not very serious, do not affect the action news . “es 8 a bad 4 perience > mig = their 7 
tion. Size, other things being equal, is the measure of | of the whole mind than where they do, but in the latier y tare Sg suffisiontiy. - oventngn.. te, ite ] 
power, and this applies to man asa whole as well as to | cases it may well be accounted for by the fact that the _— “ 
the brain; but small men are often more finely organized | different parts of the brain are so intimately related to THACKERAY THR Humoxtsy axp Man or Lerrers. ( 
than large ones, and possess relatively more power. The | each other in structure and position that one part would ieee tPrion, aint New York: D. Appleton & Co. M 
exact average stature of the American man has never | be likely to sympathize with all. Similar, indeed, is the ye hae me ‘a ~ bis tes ee i : 
been ascertained. It could only be done by means of | fact of a feverish condition of the whole body induced Mr eect ae wo m “ yh we 0 of { | 
selec’ cbaracteristio 
carefully collected statistics, which we at present lack. It | when only the feot or the hand may be wounded. No one - h wae a in ten ange owes It is | my 
is supposed to be about five feet six inches. in such a case would deny the difference between the = 4 ae il ed S — ci 
_ - functions of the hand, the head, or the heart, because they ee ee eae, en ariel L 
Norra Wesrean Passace.—E. W. B. H. In | 9) sympathized with a wounded foot. Epvcation iv CaLirorxia.—We have received a M 
1°50 the English ships Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, and 2. When an organ of the brain is injured, why can the | “ Report Relative to Establishing a State University” in fa 
the Investigator, © der McClure, were sent to enter | person use it as well as before ? California. It is an able document and takes the right 
Behring’s Straits and proceed eastwardly as far as possi- Ane.—Ho can not. This is true of the whole brain, and grounds. The Empire State of the Pacific should have a ] 
ble. They reached with their ships within sixty miles of | it is true of ali its parts, and of all parts of all organic university of the very highest character, as befits her a 
the western terminus of Barrow’s Straits, where, being “. ce eae a fed proad ps ~ ; ae — . ero Her yellow pe 
completely shut in by the ice, they could go no farther. . What proof is there t e brain is divided into or- | meta} Is a fine thing, but education is of far more value to | 
Here they remained three long years, until they were = neon to the rth ton system ? her children than the gold of her mountains. for 
rescued by the expedition under Sir Edward Belcher, aoe ae Soe eee - 1 ee Tue Nortuern Monts ty is the name of a new o 
which set ont in April, 1852, and entered the Arctic Ocean years by some of the Senta and ort _ — b 
. , 1952, of heads in health and di By following the phreno- magazine published at Portland, Me., by Bailey & Noyes, T 
through Baitin’s Bay. They abandoned their ships and at $2 a year, single copies 20 cents. The fi 
. 4 +g | logical system, one can examine ten men in a dark room, os a @ frst number, 
returned to England ; and are thus the first and only ship’s hich is bef a redi “ ” 
and those who are acquainted with them ‘will instantly | Which is before us, does credit to our “ down-cxst” friends, 
company that have entered Behring’s Straits and returned and compa:es favorably with other publicaions of its N 
j by Baffin’s Bay, no ship ever having done it. The fact of know each from the others by the descriptions. We have ome. on b- rating aper entitled * Masqueradin:,” fs by Re 
; the complete separation by water of the American conti- bere —~ ts non ~ one agape: me oat —_ aux wo tal Gr to Sus teste te Gr 
Ly nent from any other land is thus conclusively proved, | -°*8*2% ut the est that history » extracts in a future number. We wish the new comer . 
/ although no vessels have ever made the passage. Corsets. T. L.—The poor benighted bein as much success. Th 
—_ _——> oo 
lis! 
Memory of Names.—J. F. H. 1. Is there a | Who advocate corsets and tight lacing in these days of . a aa 
distinet organ for the memory of proper names? physiological knowledge, and even call in question the | | LN Canapa, our publications may be 
‘Anae Oink beh, wisdom of the Creator in making woman in the form we of Mr. Longman, Mechanics’ Institute, and of q 
find her naturally inclined to grow, would hardly be | Mr. Shewan, Toronto. In Montreal, of Dawson Brothers. 


\ functi Toe convolutions are as nearly alike on the | have an immediate good effect di inue it. A poulti mission by direct w fall, 
two sides as are the blood-vessels or nerves in the two | of rotten apple will sometimes remove the inflammation | privileges w = War, and 4 9 all i en = 
sides of the man, in the arms for instance. when nothing else will. Apply cold water, with smart | organization. It is under the regulation of the Medical cak 

It ts complained by anti-phrenologists hat there are no | friction, to the back of the head and neck every night and it, and in ——- with it; and, by special on 
Mines of demarkation in the brain, no partitions to designate | morning. Take general bathg sufficiently often to keep Large . 4 Wek Assistant Pe 
how far each organ ext nde. The same argument holds | the skin in a good condition, and avoid all heating and | throu eo Westate Department on’ comet cnn, wane 
good against the different parts of the spinal cord, and in | stimulating articles of food and drink, including fiesh- | ‘he =. Commission, whose head- “Tr 
the nerves of motion and sensation. meat, tea and coffee, spices, etc. This last condition is by mn Se + hail re 

The nerves of motion aud .‘ sensation as given off from | gegential. You must adhere for a time toa farinaceous | and should be liberally forwarded, as the brave soldiers of we 
the spine and sent to the arms, are packed in one common | and fruit diet. all parts of the country wil! be benefited by the 7 
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Abdbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th’of the month. 


YDROPATHIOC INSTITUTE, 
15 t Street, New York. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Principal Physician. 
H. P. BURDICK, M_D., } Ass'stant 
MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D.,{ Phys. 
R. T. TRALL & (©o, Proprietors. 

This Hygienic Institution continues as 
heretofore under the immediate: supervision 
of Dr. Trall. 

Terms for Board and Treatment $9, or up- 
ward, per week, according to Rooms. En 
trance Fee $5. varders are received at 
$6 per week, or upward. A'] business let- 
ters should be addressed to R. T. TRALL 
&Co. Those designed for Dr. Trall alone 
should be addre-sed R. T. TRALL. 


N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D.. 
VL 258 Pacific Street, Brovklya, L. L. 














: tae PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, A 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE BREEDING, 
MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES OF 
SHEEP. 

By Hon. Henry 8. Ranpatt, LL.D., 
Author of “ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” 
“ Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry,” 
etc., etc. 


Pusuisuep sy D. D. T. Moorz, Roomzsrzr, 
New Yor. 


Tis work, first published last fall, has 
already reached its Fifteenth Edition, and 
the demand has thus far been extraordinary. 
A new and revised edition is now ready, 
and others will follow in such rapid succes- 
sion that all orders can hereafter be filled 
promptly. No volume on any branch of 
Agriculture or Husbandry ever had so rapid 
a sale or gave such universal tatisfaction. 
The work is a timely one, and unquestiona- 
bly the best and most complete Treatise on 
Sheep Husbandry ecer published in Amer- 
ica. It is cordially welcomed and highly 
approved by both Press and People. Wit- 
ness the following extracts from a few of the 
Reviews and Letters the work 





HARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 


UMAN SKELETONS; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CHARTS, Man- 
IKINS, 2nd Other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 8°9 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 
RENCH FLANNEL ARMY AND 
TRAVELING SHI{RTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 
materials and workmanship, $24 and $3v 


per dozen. 

2” Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New York 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 

Ready-made, or made to measure, at 278 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
ewe f= | Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T. McLAUGHLIN, Acenr. 








has elicited : 
From the New England Farmer, Boston. 
“The Practical Shepherd” is a work that 
has long been needed by our people. It 
should be in the hand and head of every 
person owning sheep. 


From the Journal of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

“The Practical Shepherd” is a most com- 
plete work on Skeep Husbandry for the 
practical wool grower, aod gives all the im- 
portant matter required for the management 
of sheep, as weil as a description of the va- 
rious breeds adapted to our country. This 
work meets the wants of the wool growers. 


From J. H. Klippart, Secretary Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture . 

I shall with t pleasure recommend 
“The Practical Shepherd” as being the 
great American work, if not really the best 
pig in the English language on the sub- 


From Hon. I. Newton, Commissioner 
Agriculture. v 
I to thank you for the very interestin 
went The Practical Shepherd.” It wa 
much needed, and fully supplies the wa:t+ 
of the farmer. 
From the New York Tribune. 
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yee HAS BEEN A 
post study with us ears to an 
article of bread at once weenie pa: 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The different recipes have been given 
_ through the Hydropathic Cook-Book, Wa- 
ter Cure for the Million, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, etc., and n in the March number of 
the Herald Heatth. The bread there 
described as “ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet all the above requi- 
8i We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham and cold water to 
about the consistency of ordinary cup-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
Sa two inches square and three- 
of an inch deep.” 
= vey ee have failed of success in 
making this bread from neglecting one very 


cake.” 

We used pans for some time, but 
found toem very venient. We have 
them now formed and wired as 
Tepreseoted in the cut above, and fiod them 
4 very great improvement. 





In this volume the author has exhausted 
the subject, and given all that is necessary 
for any farmer to know about selecting, 
breeding,and general management of sheep, 
in health or sickness. We heartily com- 
mend this work to all who wish for a sound 
and thorough treatise on sheep husbandry. 


From the Maine Farmer, 
The name of the author, Hon. H. 8. 
Randall, is a guarantee of iis completeness 
and reliability. 


From the Prairie Farmer. 

The illustrations of sheep are by the best 
artists of New York, uud well done. 
letcer press and paper are all that could he 
de-ired in a work of ths description. It 
will undoubtedly meet with the large sale 
its merits demand. 

From Col. B. P. Johnson, Secretary New 
York State Agricultural Society. 

It is the best practical Sheep Book, I 
think, ever publ » and does great credit 
to Dr. Randall ~ 
From C. L. Flint, Secretary Maes. Board 

of A ure. 

I have devoted all my leisure to 


». 
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From the Ohio Farmer. 

The reputation of the author—who ranks 
as the authority in this country upon all that 
pertains to the ——s and management 
of sheep — will induce a large and conunued 
demand for “ The Practical Shepherd.” 


From the Canadian Agriculturist. 

As Sheep Husbandry is daily acquiring 
More importance da, we can safely 
recommend to our farmers “‘ The Practical 
Shepherd,” as the most comprehensive and 
valuable treatise on’this sutject that hes yet 
eman from the American press. Every 
farmer having a flock of sheep, of whatever 
breed and hewever small, would do well to 
procure a copy. 

From the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Ranpaut has made the very best book 

extant on American Sheep Husbandry. 


From the Country Gentleman and Culti- 
vator. 


As a whole, this book is unquestionably 
in advance of anything of the kind now 
before the public. 


From the New York Observer. 

The author has brought together in this 
volume a ricn fund of information on the 
round of topics connected with the subject. 
Old fieck-masters will find much in it not 
found in any former work, arising from 
new systems of treatment and from an im- 
proved ebaracter and new varieties of 
American sheep. 


From Prof. C. Dewey, D.D., LL.D. 

The work seems to be as nearly a com- 
plete treatise as is to be ex! It is 
concise, and yet full; and the conciseness 
of its neat style renders its fulloess admi- 
rable. It doe; not tire one in the reading 
of it. I's details are lucid and yet thorough- 
ly practical. 


From §. Thorne, the eminent Stock Breeder, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 

“The Practical much more 
than equals my ¢ and is decid- 
edly the best work of its kind I have ever 
seen of either or American I- 
cation. It deserves eo fully its name it 
must meet with a very heavy call from ail 
who own even a score or two of sheep. 


From J. P. Reynolds, Seer INinois 
State Agricultural 4 

I have little doubt the work will meet 
fully the wants of those engaged in Shee 
Husbandry. It has been ed for wii 
much interest, and seems, from the not very 
careful examination I have given it, to be 
what the author designed to make—an im- 

and useful book. 
From the Scientific American, New York. 

It is vastly important that those who raise 
sheep should obtain all the information pos- 
sible how best to manage their flocks, and 
we unbesitatingly recommend “The 
tical Shepherd” as the most interesting and 
reliable work on the rubject extant. 

e@ Tue Praoricat Suernerp is sold 
only by Agents and the Pablisher. It com- 
pri 454 large duodecimo and is 
printed, ‘llnstrated, and boand in superior 
style. Price, $1 50. Those not sup) 

Agents can receive copies by m: post- 
paid, on forwarding the price to 

D. D. T. MOORE, 
Editor Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y. 


FLAX AND HEMP CULTURE.—Just 


scri 
T is work, first published last season, is 





a — of the work, »nd congratulate 
au and publisher on what appears to 
me to be a complete success. 


»| From Hon. T. C. Peters, former Editor of 
The Wool Grower. 


The book is all that any one could ask on 
the subject. It is the best of its kind, and 
to the heretofore standard Youarr. 


in style, pamphlet form. Price 
only 25 cents—for which a 
to any point reached by the United States or 
Canada mails. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER.— 
The second quarter of Vol. XV. of this valu- 


H cult Literary and eekly 
commences il 2—a good time to sub- 
scribe. is known and admired 
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and Contributors are Hon. H. 8. Randall, 
author of “ Shepherd,” ete., 
= > —s t devoted to 
heep Husbandry, . Barry, Esq., 
au hor of “Tne Fruit Garden,” and former 
editor of The who ably treats 
73 Horticultural affairs. Indeed, as the 
- E. Farmer said years ago), Tus Runat 
is like a honey-comb, having sweets in 
every crll. Taste and see. Terms, only $3 
a year—less toclabs. Two specimen num- 
bers sent, post-paid, on receint of ten cente. 
Address D. D.‘T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





TIMELY BOOK! 
4 USEFUL BOOK! 
HUNT'S GAZETTER 
Of the Border and Southern States. 

A band book for the use of soldiers, and 
reference book for everybody, with full 
authentic descriptions of al! tne cities, towns, 
villages, mountains, rivers, etc, All the 
railruad and turnpike roytes, with distances 
from place to place, topographical situa- 
tions, eta, with a fine large stee! plate map. 
272 pages. Price 5) cents ; in cloth bindmg, 

‘cents; in leather, with tuck for pocket 


use, $1. 

From the American Titerary Gazette — 
A valuable aid to the better understanding 
of the movements of our armies in the South. 

From the Sw Dis- 
patch.—This little book is a portable cade 
mecum, which will be of vast use to officers, 
soldiers, and citi It tains a great 
amount of topographical and statistical in- 
formation, with routes of railroad 
maps, etc. As a book of reference it will 





d books we have ever pe- 
.. me officer or soldier of the army 
sbould omit procurmg a copy. 
From the Pittsburg Gasctie. — This vo- 
lume in a a or valise, or in a 
soldier's og uring the approachin 





campaign in Soothern States, wou 
prove self a very wel: and agreeabl 
compesnion. 


id by all booksellers, newsdealers, and 


sullers. SOHN P. HUNT, Publisher 
59 Fifty Street, Masonic Hall. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

New York—American News Co., 121 
Nassau Street. 

Philadelphia—Chas. Desilver, 1229 Ches - 
nut Street. 

Bualtimore~Henry Taylor & Co., Sun 
Iron Building. 

St. ‘os. Torrey, 21 North Fourth 
Street. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 


MILLION. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly the Warer-Cure Jovurna., 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Medication, Bodily 
Development, and the Laws of Lije. 


In it 
THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 


together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is fully explained, and tne earnest 
deavor of its ductor is t» give to the 











pablic a 
FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 

which shall fully meet the demands of the 

age and contribute to improve the condition 

of the masses. 

THE LABORERS + oe SHOULD 


AVE 1 
Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
to them a yee of such prine? 
mee of vital i to all, Ay pac 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
profersional and ruling classes of society. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 


are of a value to 
every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR'S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of interest, 

ase. 

A new volume commenced January 1st, 
1864. nies oo Se 
All the back numbers for ean be sup- 
P'TERMS: $1 50 per year in ; 
four 6; 0a keman $1 each. 


Each single 8 :becriber for 1864 is entitled to 
asker ek neta 


No. 15 Laight 8t, New York. - 
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N 4 MUSIC.—“WHEN OLD 
FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very 
b iful aod hing Song, in B Fiat: 
Wheno old friends were here, 
In days that are flown, 
How fond were the bands 
Which oft clasped my own! 
The path ways of life 
Wore pleasure’s sunny hue, 
Ant vorees were near 
With tunes warm and trae. 

“SHE WaS ALL THE WORLD TO 
oo is a sweet, flowing melody, in 
E Fiat. 

The above are the last two songs of the 
Jate Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents 
each, mailed free. 

HORACE WATERS, 

Pablisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 








Tur Crate Microscope. 


This is the best and ches ~ A 
est microscope in the wo 
for generaluse, It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agricultural Fair It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about lov diameters, or 10,00 
times, and 1s so simple thata 
child can use it, t will be 
sent by mali, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with 

six beantifal mounted objects for $3; or with 
24 onjects, #5. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
339 Bro adway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE. 

HOW TO WRITE, 

HOW TO TALK, 

HOW TO BEHAVE, 

HOW TO DO BUSLNESS, 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Booxk ror Home In- 
PROVEMENT. 

This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only $2, when sent 
by mail, a Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONI- 
ume, Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, 
Piano Stools and Covers, Sheet Masic, 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Music+! lustruments at wholesale 
and retat’. Second-hand P.anos and Melo- 
deons ac great bargains. New Pianos and 
Melodeons t let, and rent allowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the 
sume. Pianos tused and repaired. Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
481 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 
CANTERING HORSES. 





vf. 





'HESE Horses are exciting the most live- 
ly interest with all the boys and girls, 
and those parents who desire rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes for their children. 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED 
as a means of delightful outdoor exercise. 
They run by the weight of the rider; are 
guided by the bridle. 
Call and take a ride, or send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New York. 


HE NEW YORK MONTHLY, Kare 
J. Boyp Editor and Publisher, is a racy 


and handsome sat one dollar a 
in advance, Subseribe for —_ 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PP PAA EPPO LPL 


[May, 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 
HOLILS DILSV19 


SEWING MACHINES 
Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 
NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, 
VERMONT, MICHIGAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IOWA 
OHIO, KENTUOKY, 
INDIANA, OREGON, 
And at every respectable Institute and Count’ Fair held in 1868. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 
THE 


Never fail to satisfy those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever introduced are rapidly su- 
perseding all others. 

shee — two shuttle, ae a 
strvight needle an u making 

Shuttle Sewing Machines the Locx Srrren, which is alike on 
both sides, and for economy, durability, ela‘tici’y, and beauty 1s the on/y stitch worthy 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
ean possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “thing of life,” the needle 
throwing cut its loop, and then st«nding still until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st-ong. They are capable of 
running at very high speed, and being smoothly finished, and making five stitches 10 every 
revolution of the balance wheel, a speed unequaled by any other shuttle machine in use. 

For these reasons the “ W EED” 18 acknowledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, Power, 
Dvuegasitity, Ease 0 ManaGement, and the great beauty and certaizty of its operation. 

EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 

All orders or communications from Fam: lies, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, ete., in the coun'ry, wil receive prompt attention, 

Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 

AGENTS WANTED in every locality. 

P, 0.—Box 2,041, 


cubated LOCK STITCH 


Address 506 Broapway, New Yorx. 
Foxsoro’, Mass., January Tth, 1862. 
Gents: I have ron the Weep Seve Macurne for cight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machines in the market. I have made it my study for some years to ascertain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and length of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. H. L. Sweet. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE CHEAP, 
AT 
NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT, 
71 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
INSIDE. 





DE. 
Width, 
20 


Depth. Height. 
17 


GPT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

Tas mechine is constructed on entirely 
= principles of mechanism, ng 
— ‘e and valuable improvements, hav- 
— en examined by the yo ~~ 
experts, and a to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 
The following ar» the principe! objections 
wees against Sewing Machines: 
. Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
Hs Liability to get out of order. 
8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
"Teeny? d 
—- ty to sew cve escription of 
material. ™ . 
5. Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT vaca} LL THESE OBJEC- 


NS. 


It has a straight needle, 
action, makes the Lock or 
which will neither rip nor ravel, — is 
alike on both sides; performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from 

ther to the floest Nansook Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest 
to the finest number. 

Having neither Cm nor Cog Wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth 
as glass, and is 
EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 

CHINE! 


It requires fifty per cent. less power te 
drive it than any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or — to health. 

Its sweng h and wonderful simpscity of 
constructiin render it almost im’ ble to 
get out of order, and is guaranteed by the 

mpany to give entire eatisfaction. 

We respecifully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call and examine this Unrivaled 
Machine, 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol cit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKE 
VEST AND PANTALOON N MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 


Religious and Charitable Institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No, 1. Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
— Guage, Braider, and Co: der, - 
) 
a No. 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 
son Table $65 
8. Large Manufacturing, with on 


a Table. 
No. sarees rand Ou Owe for Leather, 
with ‘Rolling aad Oil Cu $5 
One-half hour's instruction 
> — any person to = thts 
their entire satisfaction ! 


Acents Wantep for all towns in the 
United States, where agents are not already 


lachine 





Purenotocy Proven, It- ARRAS. 'T. TBALL & OO.. 


LUSTRATED, anv Arrirmep. We sogmnd, 
this work as not only the most i 
any which has before been written on the ym flon 


science, but as ind n to 
ee, re 10 a ire, a thor. | or parebed corn or rusk. 


the student who be 
ough ie knowled cal Science. “MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
ice $1 40. Ahoy and WELLA. Yoor Character from Your Likeness. 


wm ee 4 how to have pictures taken, 
gr At HAND. , sa vemnes Phonogra- ond one 8-cent stamp to 


Wetts, 
PP OWLER & & WELLS, New York. Frown 0. 859 Broadway, New York. 














Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
discount will be given. 

Tres, invariably Casn on delivery. 
T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
454 Broadway. 





RTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 

For the use of Merche Drugz isis, 

and other Business For sale b - 

ae gy Ht PRESS O©O., 31 Park Row, 
ork. Specimen 


Y sent free. 
xType, One, cles six conta 
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EVEN REASONS WHY THE 
S SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


should be taken regularly by every mechan- 
ic, manufacturer, inventor, and n: 

1. It is a publication devoted especially 
to their several interests. Every number 
contains sixteen pages of useful matter, per- 
taining to novel mechanism, new inventions 
ard diseoveries—themes interesting and 
useful to all persons engaged in, or in any 
way connected with, mechanical or manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

2. Itisa cheap publication—farnished so 
low, in fact, that no hanic, fact % 
or inventor can plead imability to spare from 
his earnings or business the smail sum 
charged for a year’s subscription. 

8. It is printed on the finest quatity of pa- 
per, in a convenient form for binding ; and 
every number is embellished with original 
engravings of new machinery and other in- 
ventions, all of which are prepared express- 
ly for this publication. 

4. No other paper or periodical pablished 
in this couotry coata'ns a weekly oficial list 
of all the Patents and Claims issued from 
the United States Patent Office; hence the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable 
to every banic, fi , or in- 
ventor who is desirous of keeping himself 
advised as to what new machines or other 
novelties have been most ay | patented. 

5. In subscribing for the SCIENTIFIC 











” AMERICAN the reader receives the latest 


Soreign as well as home intelligence, per- 
taining to the indastrial pursuits of man- 
kind. Alltthe best scientific an hanical 
perioatcals published in England, France, 
and Germany are received at the office of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, and thus 
afford the publishers facilities for aes 
the very latest news relating to science an 
mechanics in the Old World. 

6. In their next volume, which will com- 
mence on January 2. 1*6+, the publishers of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN promise to 

resent, as during preceding years, all the 
Lcostimprovements ia StzaM ENGINEERING, 
War Vessers, Orpnanoe—military and 
naval—Fiee-Aems, Mrcnanics’ Toors, 
Manoractusine Macurnery, Far Iupie- 
MENTS, WOOD-wWORKING MACHINERY, WATER- 
Waeets, Pumps and other bydraulic appa- 
rates, Hovsemsorp Urenstis, Ezcrric, 
OCmemtcat. and Martuematicat Instev- 
ments, Fiyryg Maocutnes, acd other 
Curtous Inventions, besides all the varied 
articles designed to lighten the Jabor of 
mankind, not only in the Shop and Ware- 
house, but in every place where the indus- 
tries of life are pursued. 

7. Babseribers who preserve their num- 
bers for binding have, at the end of every 
year, two handsome volumes of 416 pages 
each, containing several hundred engrav- 
ings; the whole being worth, as a work of 
refe-en e, many times the price of subscrip- 
tion, which is only $3 per annum, $1 50 each 
volame, or $1 for four months. 

Western and Canadian money or Post- 
office stamps taken at par for subscriptions. 
Canadian subscribers wi!l please to remit 25 
cents extra on each year’s subscription to 
pre-pay postage. 

MUNN & CO. Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 








“Second only to ‘Jane Eyre.’” 
{LIZA WOODSON, OR THE EARLY 
4 DAYS OF ONE OF THE WORLD'S 

WORKERS. 


Unheralded and unannounced—no effort 
having beey made to forestall public opin- 
ioa—th's volume comes before the reading 
public to be judged by its merit alone. 

Mra. M. A. L., the well-known and talent- 
e: editorial contributor to the Chicago Niw 
Covenant, says of it: 

“We took up this book just as the lamps 
were lighted and the children were dropp ng 
off to sleep in their littl beds, and when we 
laid the v lame down the dawn of another 
day was looking in at the window. It had 
cost us the loss of a night’s sleep. 

“Since reading ‘Jane Eyre’ we have read 
nothing in the way of autobiography balf so 
interesting, nothing in the way of fiction 
half so thrilling.” 

Trice $1 25. Sent post pa‘d. 

Address A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
274 Canal 8t., New York. 


Constitution or Man, 
considered in relation to External 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 
ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 
IN FARMS OF 
40, 8O & IGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 


THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY:ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


For Saleon LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture. 

The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
bem | are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to placein the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


IHinois, 

Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
‘ventral portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative, The secd- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the » produce the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Illinois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 


In the list of corn and wheat producing States, Minois stands 
pre-eminently first ts advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here. For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Tilinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 





Hemp, Flax and Tobacco, 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good qQUality as any 
grown in Furope. Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
a considerable extent, in the southérn portion. The making of 
sugar from the bect is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a large scale have been made during the 
past season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years Illinois 
will produce a larg: surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 
tation. 


Fruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fmnit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale. 

Coal and Minerals. 

The 1mmens> coal deposits of lilinois arc worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offsred are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
The’advantages to a man cf small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schoois, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in oe, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prico of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
the balance in one, a and three years. A deduction of twemty per cent, is made to those who purchase for cash, Never 


before have greater inducements been offsred to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payablo annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six 


and seven years, 





Full information 
person or by letter to 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 





The same farm may be purchased for $320 in cash. 


on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, wiil b> furnished on application in 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Hilinois Central R. BR. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LIONS AND THE GIRAFFE. 








BROAD HEADS vs. NARROW HEADS. 

Turovenour all nature, among animals and 
among men alike, the broad heads prey upon the 
narrow heads. Height of brain, if breadth of 
beam be lacking, does not avail us in the life- 
struggle against our broader-headed fellows. 
‘ Might” too often “ makes right” (or what passes 
for right, in this world), and the weaker party 
goes under. You see how it is here. The nar- 
row-headed herbivora find safety only in flight, 
when attacked by the broad-headed carnivora, 
and that does not always save them, as you see. 
The narrow-headed, grass-eating sheep is the prey 
of the broad-headed flesh-eating wolf ; the gentle 
deer that crops the forest herbage struggles in 
vain in the cruel grasp of the cougar ; the tall, 
graceful, tree-eating giraffe is the hungry lion’s 
frequent victim. Contrast the heads of the two, 
and see why. 

A traveler in South Mica thus describes the 


scene represented abowe : 


“Late one evening, in another part of the 





country, I had badly wounded a lion, and an 
early hour on the succeeding morning was fol- 
lowing the bloody tracks of the beast, when we 
came upon the tracks of a whole troop of lions 
with those of a solitary giraffe. My native at- 
tendants rushed forward, and the next instant the 
jungle re-echoed with shouts of triumphs. Think- 
ing they had discovered the lion we were in pur- 
suit of, I hurried forward ; but imagine my sur- 
prise, when, emerging into an opening into the 
jungle, I saw, not a dead lion, as I expected, but 
five living lions (two males and three females), 
two of whom were pulling down a splendid gi- 





raffe, the other three watching, close at hand, and | 


with devouring looks, the deadly strife. The 
beautiful illustration here given is an exact rep- 
resentation of the thrilling scenes. For the mo- 
ment, I forgot that I carried a gun ; but the na- 


ae heaved and quiv- 
ered for a moment, uf it the poor 
animal was dead.” 





KAFFIR MARRIAGES 


Te resident magistrates, in adjudicating on 
disputed property and claims, regard marriages 
as valid only when performed after Kafir fashion 
—that is, when so many cattle are given in ex- 
change for the bride ; in other words, when the 
intended wife is bought and sold like the beasts of 
the field. The marriage of a convert to Christi- 
anity, when effected without this barter, and with- 
out any degrading association with polygamy, is 
treated by the Colonial Government as invalid, 
and as, in fact, no marriage at all! This is justly 
regarded as an injustice to Kaffir converts, as giv- 
ing a kind of patronage to heathenism, and as 
shutting the door in the face of the Kaffir who 
wishes to effect his escape from barbarism. The 
following is a copy of the resolution unanimously 
adopted on this subject at the meeting of the Natal 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance just held : 

“This meeting, deploring the poamngees of 
witchcraft, trafficking in women, and polygamy 
among the heathen Sepeiatian of this colony, the 
tyrannical and injurious nature of their customs 
in these respects, and the serious difficulties with 
which the missionaries have to contend through 
the anomalous administration of law among their 
native converts, resolves to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with the missionaries in procuring 
information, and in devising and ig out 
means for the removal of difficulties, the 
abolition of these abominable customs, and the 
elevatien of such natives as may desire it, into 
= full enjoyment of British libertv and British 


[Why not say civil liberty and Christian law? 
How much better is it for being British? Were 
we to say American liberty and American law, 
John B. would grumble, and cast “slavery” in 
our teeth, and scold us for throwing the “tea” 
overboard. But we are willing to grant that 
British law is very much better than Kaffr law in 
respect to marriage. 








“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 
New Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Skin, Hands, Feet, Walk, 
Talk, and all Signs of Character given in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


8. R. Wetts, Editor, which contains eve! 

useful in regard to the Scrence or waa S 

Tal, and Spreitvat, in the departments 
ANTHROPOLOGY, PaREUOLOST, 
ETHNOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


—- our social, intellectual, and reli 

the right education ‘and training of chi 
better regulation of ves an Fi Bowen rong 
PORTR AITS, w with biographical sketches, of distin- 
ished men ; ill ee of the d omg ey 
peraments ; aracter,” as revealed through the 
organization, w be given in each number. 

THE SOUL, in its relations to this life and the life 
to come, and the slevation of maw to the position his 
Creator intended him to Mil, are subjects on which our 
sciences throw a ficed of light, and our readers shall 
have the benefit of their best teachings. 

OTHER INTERESTS, such iy new Mg cape 

ture, commerce, rng Mg 
Gikecsere, wit seseive’ aueatian: e fecl fa daty to 
- “cipate in, and co-operate with, sll the great move- 
ments for the “emancipation of man” from error, igno- 
rance, ~ $e intemperance, and spiritual darkness. 
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